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| THE ROYAL OPERA HOUSE, COVENT GARDEN LTD. 


(in association with the Arts Council of Great Britain) 


| The 
Covent Garden Opera 





January 1, 4, 7, 15, 21 and 29. 


CAVALLERIA RUSTICANA 


Shuard (Jan. 21, 29, Collier), Craig, Kraus. Cond.: Downes. 


PAGLIACCI 


Carlyle, Kaart, Shaw (Jan. 1, 7, G. Evans), Beresford (Jan. 7, 29, Ailcn), 
MacDonald. Conductor: Balkwill. 


January 8, 11, 13, 22, 27, 30. 


LA TRAVIATA 


Sutherland, McAlpine (Jan. 30 Lanigan), Walters. 
Conductor: Santi. 


January 16, 19, 25. 


THE TALES OF HOFFMANN 


Studholme, Sutherland, Collier, Elkins, McAlpine, G. Evans 
Conductor: Balkwill. 


January 2. 


AIDA 


Hammond, Dominguez, Turrini, Shaw. 
Conductor: Downes. 


Full details and programme from the Box Office COV 1066. 
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OPERA SEASON 1959/60 
The January repertoire will include: 
CINDERELLA Rossini 
(La Cenerentola) 
DUKE BLUE mower Bartok 
CASTLE Diuble 


OEDIPUS REX | Bill Stravinsky 
HANSEL AND GRETEL Humperdinck 
TANNHAUSER Wagner 
THE FLYING DUTCHMAN Wagner 
THE MARRIAGE OF FIGARO Mozart 
THE MERRY WIDOW Lehar 


MAILING LIST Subscribers (3/6 per year) may 

book seats one week in advance of the general 

public. For details please write to the Mailing 

List Department, Sadler's Wells Theatre, 
Rosebery Avenue, E.C.1. 
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to ‘go stereo,” of course! Whether you 
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unsurpassed experience of domestic High 
Fidelity installations is rivalled only by their 
love for good music of every kind, especially 
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MUSIC IN THE HOME is a personal 
service which operates from the day you 
first come to consult us and, as countless 
satisfied music-lovers can attest, continues 
to function long after your chosen equip- 
ment has been installed. Nor is it solely 
concerned with equipment. Hand in hand 
with it goes our record advisory service, 
based on 15 years’ experience in the field 
of record reviewing and valued by clients 
all over the world. 

Our famous weekly recitals under the title 
of LIVE RECORD REVIEW are a striking 
expression of our profound interest in re- 
corded music, and each Saturday afternoon— 
from 2 to 4.30—our showroom is a meet- 
ing-place for enthusiasts eager to hear the 
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conditions. Why not make use of this easy 
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Open 9.30—5.30 (Fr. 9.30-——-7; Thurs. closed) 
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FAMOUS OLYMPUS 
RECORDINGS 


ORE201 JEAN FRANCOIS DELMAS 
Famous French bass. 
Huguenots, Patrie, Faust. 
ORE202 VICTOR MAUREL 
Verdi’s favourite baritone. 
Otello, Falstaff, Don Giovanni, etc. 
ORE203 FELIA LITVINNE 
Famous Russian dramatic soprano. 
Africane, Aida, Cavalleria, Lohengrin. 
ORE 204 ROSINA STORCHIO 
Soprano darling of Scala audiences. 
Don Pasquale, 4 inda dj Chamounix, Fra 
Diavolo. 
ORE205 EMILE SCAREMBERG 
Ill-fated successor to Jean de Reszke. 
— Mignon Si j'etais Roi, Reine de 


one206 ALESSANDRO BONCI 
Caruso’s great rival tenor. 
Aida, Traviata, Luisa Miller. 
ORE207 SALOMEA KRUSCENISKI 


La Scala lyric soprano. A_ Battistini 
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Prima “a - 
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Romeo & Juliet, Faust, Boheme (in- 


cluding duet with Caruso), etc, 
ORL209 GIOVANNI ZENATELLO 

Tamagno’s successor, creator of many 

roles, 

Ballo in Maschera, Trovatore, 

Aida, Traviata and Carmen, 

ae and duets with Burzio, Barrientos, 


ORL210 LUISA TETRAZZIN 
The greatest 20th Goan Coloratura. 
Rigoletto, Mignon, Dinorah, Lucia, 
Nozze di Figaro, Barber of Seville, 
Traviata, Don Giovanni, Lakme, Romeo 
& juliet and ‘‘Voices of Spring.’ All 


1908. 

ORL211 FRANCESCO TAMAGNO 
The biggest tenor of them all. Creator 
of ‘‘Otello.’’ 
William Tell, Prophete, Andrea Chenier, 
Otello, Herodiade, Trovatore and 
Samson & Dalila. 
This record contains every title recorded 
by Tamagno. 
(Available late December). 
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Comment 


Inevitably we must devote our first Comment of 1960 to the Covent 
Garden Annual Report, 1958-9, which was published on December 9, 
and which is obtainable from the Royal Opera House, price one shilling. 


The report comments on the new form of subsidy which was 
announced last year, whereby £20,000 is being paid annually for the 
next five years to help reduce the bank overdraft of £183,248; and 43% 
of the ‘allowable costs’ is guaranteed for a period of three years, begin- 
ning last April 1. The report points out the pitfalls of this arrangement, 
and remarks ‘At this stage it would doubtless be futile to hope for an 
upward revision of the basic percentage, and a waste of effort to ask 
for it’. This might well be the case; but that should not prevent us from 
pointing out how insufficient the subsidy is; nor from drawing com- 
parison with the size of the subsidies granted abroad, and of expressing 
the hope that the Treasury will eventually increase the annual grant to 
Covent Garden to a minimum of £500,000 a year. This sum, plus the 
amount of relief that the opera house would get if it did not have to 
pay an annual rent to the Ministry of Works for the theatre, and spend 
large sums on the house’s upkeep, should be sufficient to allow a more 
adventurous artistic policy. (We are pleased that the Bow Group’s new 
pamphlet ‘Patronage and the Arts’ thinks along the same lines.) 

Because the Directors of the Royal Opera House feel that in the 
present financial situation they have to show the Treasury that the house 
is being run with as little loss as possible, there is a great deal of special 
pleading in the report for the present artistic policy as far as opera is 
concerned. Indeed, the amount of sweet reasonableness shown in the 
report, and the fact that the Board reiterates that its main objective is 
still ‘to build up a permanent British opera company on the lines of the 
companies found in very opera-loving country on the continent with the 
exception of Italy where a different system prevails’, goes some way 
towards reassuring those of us who have been what the report terms 
‘those few but persistent critics who have taken us to task for departing 
from our declared ideal’. Some of the way towards reassuring us— 
because so long as opera has to be run as a business with an eye on the 
box office, then opera as a progressive art form must of necessity take 
second place. 

Of course a Giulini-Visconti Don Carlos, a Serafin-Zeffirelli Lucia 
will lose less money than Peter Grimes and Jenufa; but when an opera 
house administration has to think in terms of the commercial theatre, 
obviously it has to shelve many projects on which it would like to 
embark, and which a German or Italian house could certainly undertake 
without having to worry about box-office returns. 

Of course the public response to the ‘international star’ productions, 
with highly priced seats, helps to reduce the opera house’s losses. That 
has been the case here since the days of Handel; and because of it 
native British opera languished until the 1940s. Many people will say, 
does it really matter if this is what the public wants. We believe it does 
matter if we hope to establish a healthy operatic life in this country. 
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The ‘Bretterbude’, the interim theatre where Ernst von Schuch held his 
first Dresden appointment 


Ernst von Schuch and the 
Dresden Opera 
by Gottfried Schmiedel 


The portrait of the Dresden Opera has been formed by many 
traditions. To begin with the foundation of the court-band in 1548: this 
institution was presided over by Johann Walter (1548-1554), Heinrich 
Schiitz (1615-1672), Johann David Heinichen (1717-1729), Johann Adolph 
Hasse (1731-1763), Johann Gottlieb Naumann (1766-1801), Carl Maria 
von Weber (1816-1826) and Richard Wagner (1843-1849)—a glorious 
chronicle indeed, covering more than four hundred years and recently 
completed by names nowadays famous all over the world: Karl Bohm, 
Joseph Keilberth, Rudolf Kempe and Franz Konwitschny. No less 
impressive is the list of well-known opera singers who have been asso- 
ciated with Dresden; it includes Tino Pattiera, Robert Burg, Maria 
Cebotari, Paul Schéffler, Martha Fuchs, Joseph Herrmann, Margarete 
Teschemacher, Torsten Ralf, Christel Goltz, Kurt BGéhme, Werner Faul- 
haber, and Theo Adam. It may, in the face of this abundance, be risky 
to suggest the highlights; yet with regard to the artistic development of 
the Dresden Opera, the four first decades of the 20th century afforded 
such progress as to allow one in retrospect to speak of it as one of the 
brightest periods of German musical culture. In these great years three 
men above all honourably carried on the tradition of Dresden conductors 
from Heinrich Schiitz up to Richard Wagner: Ernst von Schuch (1872- 
1914), Fritz Busch (1922-1933) and Karl Béhm (1934-1942). 
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It was in the year 1872 that Ernst Schuch, then conductor of the 
travelling troupe Pollini, first came to Dresden. On September 21, 1869, 
the old Semper court theatre had burnt down. For a provisional stage 
there had been speedily set up a wooden house, popularly called the 
Bretterbude. And here it was that on March 19, 1872, Ernst Schuch 
conducted a sensational Don Pasquale. Ever since Wagner’s activities as 
a conductor in Dresden the Dresden audience had been accustomed to 
conducting that was no doubt correct, but somehow academically sober, 
typically German. With Schuch at the desk the Dresden opera 
audience was fascinated by a truly Italian performance, spirited and 
lucid. They listened attentively. But not only that: Schuch—a man 
unknown till then—was engaged on the spot. On August 1 his Dresden 
period as musical director began. 

Where had Schuch come from? He was born in Graz on November 
23, 1846. At the age of seven he learned to play the violin, at nine the 
piano. A musical home and a native town likewise fond of music intensi- 
fied his inclinations. Having abandoned school (at his mother’s wish) he 
studied the law, only changing later. Engagements as conductor led him 
to Breslau, Wiirzburg, Basle, and Graz, whither the opera manager Pollini 
had induced him to go. 

When he began in Dresden, Schuch was 26 years old. His immediate 
superior, Julius Rietz, having directed Dresden Opera as a leader from 
1860 to 1877, was 61. Nevertheless Schuch soon won through. The first 
opera he conducted after his definitive engagement at Dresden was 
Lohengrin, with some Italian works he was especially qualified for: 
Lucia di Lammermoor, Ballo and Traviata. In 1873 he performed 
Wagner’s Rienzi in the presence of the composer, who is said to have 
devised the bon mot, ‘He is the only Schuch (shoe) that does not pinch 
me’. In 1875 Schuch married the Viennese coloratura singer Clementine 
Proska, who had been engaged at Dresden in 1873; among her best 
parts were Aennchen, Zerlina, Queen of Night, Gilda, and Violetta. 

Meanwhile the new opera house begun by Gottfried Semper was 
rapidly growing. The building contained 1,800 seats, and has, since its 
inauguration, ranked among the most beautiful opera houses of Europe. 
The last performance in the Bretterbude, Weber’s Freischiitz, took place 
on January 31, 1878. Therese Malten sang Agathe and Clementine 
Schuch-Proska, Aennchen. On February 2, 1878, the new Semper building 
was opened. For this purpose Schuch had composed a hymn for 
orchestra—a rare appearance as a composer. The first opera in the new 
house on February 4 was Fidelio. The title part was taken by a Dresden 
favourite, Therese Malten. 

From the acoustic point of view the new building was much more 
favourable for opera performances than for plays. For that very reason 
the opera henceforth dominated in Dresden. But these excellent acoustics 
would have been wasted without Schuch, who with matchless energy 
broke the resistance of old-fashioned stage-managers. In 1881 he obtained 
full freedom to decide on all questions concerning the opera, and began 
developing more and more from conductor to director, gradually gather- 
ing all the threads into his hands. Meanwhile Rietz had died in 1877. His 
successor was Franz Wiillner, father of Ludwig Wiillner, who later on 
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became a celebrated singer. Strictly speaking, Wiillner and Schuch were 
on equal terms. But Schuch was more nimble and agile than his too 
conscientious senior colleague. He managed with comparatively few 
rehearsals, nevertheless succeeding considerably. The Dresden audience 
instinctively sympathized with him. And he eventually won, for in 1882 
Wiillner gave up his contract. 

After he had been appointed a Councillor in 1882, Schuch’s second 
great period began with the complete cycle of Wagner’s operas. On 
May 21, 1884, the series of Dresden first nights was initiated with 
Tristan und Isolde. On November 22 Rheingold followed; on May 13, 
1885, Walkiire; on Reformation Day of the same year Siegfried; on 
June 2, 1886, Gétterdammerung ; and from August 16 to 21 the complete 
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The most recent Dresden State Opera, destroyed in the war and now 
being rebuilt 


performance of the Ring. Having been ennobled by the Emperor of 
Austria in 1897, Schuch was now allowed to call himself Ernst Edler von 
Schuch. His Dresden position was firm. Not only was he the distinguished 
favourite of the Dresden audience—he was also a first-class orchestra 
trainer and had won the players’ confidence. Out of the Dresden court 
band he had created an instrument obeying his slightest impulses. All 
kinds of tempting invitations to European centres of music came pouring 
in, but hardly seduced him. ‘Whoever desires to hear me may come to 
Dresden’, he would say. Bayreuth, too, tempted with its Wagner festivals ; 
but Schuch, sticking to his own orchestra, restricted travelling to a 
minimum. In 1886 Wilhelm Kienzl wrote, “The soul of the Dresden 
institution is its leading conductor, Ernst von Schuch. He is enthusiastic- 
ally and ardently striving for the prosperity and the fame of the Dresden 
Opera. He is a genius striking sparks from the spirits of orchestra and 
singers.” 

The beginning of the 20th century was to be the initial phase of 
Ernst von Schuch’s third glorious period, the climax, so to say, of his 
Dresden activity. 

In the eighties the name of Richard Strauss had first been mentioned 
in Dresden. On November 27, 1882, his serenade for wind (op. 7) 
was played by members of the opera orchestra. One year later, before 
the membership of the Dresden Tonkiinstler-Verein, the sonata for cello 
(op. 6) was played by the Dresden cellist Ferdinand Béckmann, accom- 
panied by the 17-year-old composer .On February 19, 1883, the concert 
overture in C minor (op. 10) was played. The years from 1882 to 1884 
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were to mark the initial phase of steady relations between the Dresden 
orchestra and Richard Strauss, lasting throughout 67 years and gradually 
developing into a true and durable friendship. In a letter dated December 
22, 1899, Ernst von Schuch already styled the composer ‘Dear, venerable 
master, friend and colleague’. Nor did Schuch forget Strauss in his 
symphony concerts, performing, among other works, Also sprach 
Zarathustra and Ein Heldenleben. 

After many fruitless attempts to perform Strauss’s first opera, 
Guntram, in Dresden, negotiations concerning the Dresden premiére of 
Feuersnot took place in 1901. ‘Please don’t soften down anything’, reads 
a letter of the composer addressed to Ernst von Schuch. ‘To take the 
poignant sharpness from this opera would be tantamount to gaining a 
success by means of misunderstanding. This willingly I renounce: I 
prefer a decisive failure and some well-considered rude things and 
wholesome impertinences; they will purify both brains and bile.’ The 
first performance on November 21, 1901, was not an unqualified success, 
but a success all the same. The ground had been prepared; Strauss 
could unhesitatingly be sponsored. And Schuch was far from missing 
that chance. 

The book of Feuersnot had, it is true, caused a lot of serious 
objections, but Wilde’s libretto for Salome was completely disapproved 
of for its openly erotic contents. Everywhere censors turned up. The 
Dresden first night was planned for December 9, 1905. During October 
there were serious difficulties in rehearsal, so that Strauss was obliged 
to point out that both Arthur Nikisch in Leipzig and Gustav Mahler in 
Vienna were busily devoting themselves to rehearsals, being likewise 


The premiére of ‘Salome’ at Dresden on December 9, 1905, with Irene 
von Chavanne as Herodias, Carl Burrian as Herod and Maria Wittich 
as Salome 
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The premiére of ‘Der Rosenkavalier’ on January 26, 1911, with Minnie 
Nast as Sophie, Karl Perron as Ochs, Karl Scheidemantel as Faninal 
and Eva Plaschke von der Osten as Octavian 


interested in the first performance: Schuch eventually achieved it in 
spite of all sorts of difficulties and hostilities. The faith he put in this 
work was rewarded: the first night on December 9 proved so undisputed 
a success that in the end Richard Strauss carried the day. In the Dresdner 
Nachrichten of December 11 one may read, ‘Our Court Opera cannot 
record a similar sensation since Wagner's last works’. The soloists at the 
first performance were Maria Wittich (Salome), Irene von Chavanne 
(Herodias), Carl Burrian (Herodes) and Karl Perron (Jochanaan). 

In 1907, the year of his 60th birthday, Schuch was at the height of 
his fame. He was simultaneously conductor, chorus master, opera 
director, stage and organization manager. In all these capacities he 
showed a wonderful, unfailing versatility and at all times a charming 
elegance of manner. As to his conducting style, he was not a virtuoso 
in the customary sense of the word. On the contrary, one could not 
imagine a calmer and more distinguished conductor. It was a delight to 
watch him. Now, as before, Schuch remained faithful to the Dresden 
Opera. Star engagements abroad tempted little, or even disappointed. 
He did not like those ‘slovenly orchestras’ abroad. The Dresden audience, 
well aware of this man’s distinction, idolized him. With his orchestra 
entirely unanimous with him he could afford to take any risk. At one 
performance of Tristan he is known to have made 14 spontaneous cuts 


with all his men. 


(Opposite): Some soloists of the Schuch era at Dresden. Top row: 
Johannes Sembach as Radames ; Minnie Nast as Mimi; Carl Burrian as 
Tannhduser. Centre row: Eva Plaschke von der Osten as Tatiana; 
Friedrich Plaschke as Scarpia; Maria Wittich as Isolde. Bottom row: 
Helene Forti and Walter Soomer as Katharina and Petruchio in Goetz’s 
‘Taming of the Shrew’ ; Liesel von Schuch; Ludwig Ermold as Ochs 
































Playbill of a 1914 performance of 
K6nigliches e Opernhaus ; ‘La Traviata’ at which Schuch’s 
Sonnabend, den 31, Januar 1914, abends "8 Uhr daughter, Liesel, made an early 
Violetta (La Traviata) pou 


Oper in vier Akten von F. M. Piave 
Musik von Joseph Veedi 
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The events leading up to the first night of the Rosenkavalier turned 
out to be dramatic. Strauss, being well aware of his gifts, of his person- 
ality and his successes, made strict demands, yielding not even to the 
general manager of the Dresden Court Opera, even though the latter was 
the Count of Seebach. Being a splendid organizer as well as a brilliant 
manager, he did not suffer alteration to the scheduled dates of his first 
nights. He knew well what the public had a right to expect of an 
institution like the Dresden Opera. On November 30 he wrote to 
Schuch, ‘If you(!!!) were not here, all “Drasden” wouldn’t be worth a 
rush to me. All sorts of aggravations and vexations from the very outset 
right up to today!’ Nor was his trust in Schuch disappointed. The first 
night of Rosenkavalier on January 26, 1911, turned out to be ‘the most 
outstanding musical event, not only for Dresden, but also for the whole 
musical world’. Soon the 25th, then the 50th performance was reached. 
In Berlin an office was established for the very purpose of directing by 
special trains the never-ending stream of visitors to Dresden on musical 
pilgrimage to Rosenkavalier. Georg Toller was the producer (with 
the authoritative assistance of Max Reinhardt), and Alfred Roller was 
responsible for lighting and scene-painting. Margarete Siems sang the 
Marschallin, Eva Plaschke von der Osten was Octavian, Karl Perron was 
Ochs, Karl Scheidemantel was Faninal and Minnie Nast was Sophie. In 
spite of serious arguments over cuts, Strauss was fully conscious of what 
he owed to Schuch: ‘Schuch is a miracle!’, he once exclaimed, ‘It is 
he who made me duly appreciate my work. All that old opera stuff has 
been wiped off, so to speak, and the musical comedy has made its 
appearance.” 

With singers Ernst von Schuch had so winning a way that he 
enjoyed extraordinary popularity. He knew the art of perfect accom- 
paniment. Among numerous compliments from singers let us cite the 
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words of Lilli Lehmann: ‘With Schuch one was able to fly. He didn’t 
stick to the desk with his arms, but he felt and breathed with the singer, 
looking at one’s mouth much more than at the score.’ 

After the Strauss successes, work continued as usual in Dresden. 
Schuch had settled in Kétzschendbroda, then a country-like place in the 
charming Léssnitz, within an hour’s distance of Dresden by rail. As 
well as he, several other prominent artists of the opera resided there. 
At that time Schuch was so highly regarded that for him and for the 
Dresden singers a special morning train was put on. 

In 1913 Wagner’s Ring was rehearsed. In 1914 came the first 
German performance of Parsifal outside Bayreuth. (It had only been 
preceded at Zurich under Alfred Reucker, later to be at Dresden.) The 
rehearsals for Parsifal had strained every nerve in Schuch, gradually 
undermining his health. It was on April 23, 1914, that he set foot for the 
last time on the conductor’s rostrum. // Barbiere di Siviglia was on the 
programme. Forty-two years previously Schuch had been introduced to 
the Dresden audience in Donizetti's Don Pasquale. The circle was now 
closed, a bow had been rounded. . . . At that performance the soloists 
included Schuch’s daughter, Lisel von Schuch. On August 1 of the same 
year she was permanently engaged by the Dresden Opera; but not long 
after Schuch had witnessed his daughter’s début, nervous disorders began 
to torment him. He suffered a stroke and lost the use of his right arm. 
An attempt to conduct remained but an experiment. On May 10, 1914, 
Ernst von Schuch died in his home at K6tzschenbroda, at six o’clock in 
the evening, just as the prelude to Meistersinger was beginning. 








OPERA, 1950-1960 

OPERA is celebrating its tenth anniversary next month with a special 
birthday number which will include messages and contributions from 
many leading personalities of the operatic world. Kirsten Flagstad, 
Birgit Nilsson, Lily Pons, Regina Resnik, Mariano Stabile, Eva Turner, 
Jon Vickers ; Vincenzo Bellezza, Rudolf Kempe, John Pritchard ; Arthur 
Benjamin, Lennox Berkeley, Benjamin Britten; Herbert Graf; Rudolf 
Bing, Antonio Ghiringhelli, Norman Tucker, David Webster—these are 
just a few of the people whose messages we will be publishing. There will 
also be a few. words from our founder and first editor, the Earl of Hare- 
wood, and from the former editor of our parent publication, Ballet and 
Opera, Richard Buckle. Joseph Wechsberg is contributing an article on 
the trials and tribulations of being an OPERA contributor ; and there will 
be a review of the outstanding events in the world of opera during the 
last ten years as mirrored in OPERA. The February birthday issue of 
OPERA, Which will be much larger in size than usual, will still only cost 
2s. 6d. 


Joseph Schmidt. The statement about Joseph Schmidt in your ‘Questions 
and Answers’ (Vol. 10, nr 10) is not accurate. I saw the tenor on the opera- 
stage in Ghent during the 1937 season. He appeared as Rodolfo in La 
Bohéme. A friend of mine saw Schmidt as Lionel in Martha, during an opera 
evening in The Hague (Netherland). The singing was beautiful in the higher 
register. In the medium Schmidt’s voice sounded always a little coarse. His 
acting was poor. B. Lotigieve, Ghent 
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A Gallery of Great Singers 
by Desmond Shawe-Taylor 
10: Conchita Supervia (1895-1936) 


Conchita Supervia, a magnetic personality as well as a great singer, 
was the kind of artist around whose name legends gather ; the facts are 
not always so easy to unravel. When, for instance, was she born? 

Some years ago, while preparing a broadcast about Supervia, I 
consulted her English husband and her Spanish mother, both of whom 
were then living in London and have since died; neither felt sure of the 
year of her birth, though they agreed that her birthday was December 8. 
In 1958, by a chain of coincidences, I encountered the singer’s only son, 
Mr George Supervia, in the outskirts of Lima ; he was extremely helpful 
and forthcoming, and was later able to confirm ‘from a very reliable 
family source’ the probability (to which I already inclined) that the year 
of his mother’s birth was 1895; but in doing this he raised a fresh doubt 
about the day. ‘Since in Spain’, he writes, ‘the saint’s day is more cele- 
brated than one’s birthday, her “feast-day” was usually held on Decem- 
ber 8, the Feast of the Immaculate Conception; hence the name 
Conchita’ (an abbreviation of Concepcion). At any rate there is no doubt 
that Conchita Supervia was born in Barcelona, of an Aragonese father 
and a Catalan mother, and was educated there at the Colegio de las 
Damas Negras; therefore, if these lines should chance to find an 
interested reader resident in Barcelona, he could serve the cause of 
accuracy if he were to unearth an 
entry relating to her birth either in 
the municipal archives or at least 
in the convent records. 

The question is more than one 
of idle curiosity; it is musically 
interesting. We are always being 
told that one of the main reasons 
for the decline of singing is that 
singers won’t spend long years in 
patient study, but insist on taking 
engagements when they are too 
young. The explanation sounds 
plausible, but the facts hardly bear 
it out. The number of the world’s 
supreme female singers who began 
their careers in their very early 
twenties, or even in their teens, is 
extraordinary. Patti appeared in 
Lucia di Lammermoor’ when 
she was sixteen; Sembrich in 





Conchita Supervia as Dalila 








I Puritani when she was nineteen; Schumann-Heink as Azucena in // 
Trovatore, a very heavy role, when she was nineteen. And there are 
many, many more; so many, in fact, that I always feel a twinge of 
disbelief when I hear of some brilliant soprano who is about to burst 
on the world in her thirties. 

There is, all the same, something slightly fabulous about the career 
of Conchita Supervia, if—as seems probable—she was truly under fifteen 
when she made her operatic début at Buenos Aires (not at the Colon, 
by the way, but at a smaller theatre) in Breton’s Los amantes de Teruel. 
This was in 1910, and her success must have been rapid, for by late 
1911 she was singing in Rome as Octavian in Der Rosenkavalier. It is 
worth pausing there; for, if we have indeed got our dates right, she 
must have been just under sixteen when she made this important appear- 
ance in one of Italy’s leading opera-houses. Now, Octavian is supposed 
to be just over seventeen ; and it is doubtful whether there has ever been 
another occasion when the singer of this role was positively younger than 
the fictional character. Within another year or so Supervia was singing 
in Buenos Aires such decidedly mature types as Carmen and Dalila. 

We cannot surmise how she sang Octavian in 1911, except on the 
basis of some records she made from the opera in 1928, when she 
appeared in the role at La Scala under Strauss himself. Together with 
her Sophie, Ines Maria Ferraris, she recorded the Presentation of the 
Rose and the final duet. The language is Italian; and we find at once 
that Supervia belongs to that rare group of singers (John McCormack 
and Plunket Greene are others) who enunciate and phrase with such 
unifying art that. they can make a translation sound like the original. 
In the Presentation scene Octavian’s first words are: ‘A me concesso fu 
lonore d’esser prescelto a porre nelle vosri mani, a nome del illustre 
Signor di Lerchenau, mio cugino, questa rosa, quel pegno del suo puro 
amor.’ At the words, ‘Signor di Lerchenau’, she almost persuades us 
that the Italian text is a better fit than the German, so inevitably does 
she drop the syllables of ‘Lerchenau’ into an upward arpeggio phrase 
which in the original belong to the words ‘dessen zu’. In fact, there is a 
peculiar charm in these Supervia recordings of German opera in Italian, 
and the Hansel and Gretel duet (again with Ferraris)-explains the great 
success of this Milanese production. The two singers make a most lively 
and uninhibited pair of children; indeed, a well-brought-up German 
child might be shocked by the Italian gusto of their mutual insults. 

Of course it was not in Strauss or in Humperdinck that Supervia 
was to become internationally famous; it was in Rossini. This part of 
her career seems to have begun in 1925, when the Teatro di Torino was 
inaugurated with a famous performance of the long neglected /taliana 
in Algeri under Vittorio Gui. Not long afterwards she added to this 
role an even more dazzling interpretation of La Cenerentola; and she 
used also, though less frequently, to sing the Barbiere in the original 
mezzo-soprano version, which was then rarely heard. These Cenerentola 
and Italiana revivals became so famous that they began to be given, 
with Supervia and the rest of the cast more or less intact, throughout 
Italy and elsewhere in Europe. In 1929 both operas were highly success- 
ful in Paris, and in 1933 La Cenerentola was included in the first ‘Maggio 
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Supervia with Ines Maria Ferraris in ‘Hansel and Gretel’ 


Musicale’ at Florence. In 1934 it reached London, and was repeated in 
1935 together with the Jtaliana. No doubt Covent Garden would have 
heard much more of Supervia’s Rossini and of her other roles but for 
her untimely death in 1936. 

For these Rossini operas Supervia had a formidable array of quali- 
ties. To begin with the voice itself, she had the necessary colour and 
range: a genuine mezzo-soprano of more than two octaves, from low G 
to high B. Then there was her remarkable agility: she could sing scales, 
arpeggios and the most elaborate roulades without turning a hair. We 
must not claim too much for her florid technique. Her runs were by 
no means Melba-like; they were helped along by a few intrusive 
aspirates; and in much of her coloratura work there is a Spanish 
vehemence and roughness which would perhaps have dismayed Rossini 
and his contemporaries. In his day, tonal beauty and perfect smooth- 
ness of emission were regarded as the prime vocal virtues (so indeed they 
are) ; and at first he might have dismissed some of Supervia’s roulades as 
coarse and provincial. I say ‘at first’, because she possessed in abundance 
other qualities which he must soon have found irresistible. Himself the 
wittiest and most sociable of men, and eminently susceptible to feminine 
charms, how could he have failed to surrender to her beauty, her brim- 
ming vitality, her infectious sense of fun and mischief? Both on the 
opera stage and on the concert platform she displayed a communicative 
power which can hardly have been surpassed; and this warmth of 
temperament is evident too in almost every one of the 200 or so record- 
ings she made. She was incapable of dullness; even in the most trivial 
song there will come a phrase so personal and so completely genuine 
that the listener feels something akin to physical contact. In whatever 
language she sang—and she was a gifted linguist—she filled each word 
with meaning, and lent the utmost grace and point to the turn of every 
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musical phrase. Her moods and the colour of her tone would change 
with lightning rapidity ; and her sense of rhythm often gave a fascinating 
outline and precision to passages which seem quite ordinary in the score. 
Above all, she always conveys to the listener an extraordinary sense of 
joy in the sheer act of singing. 

Although Supervia’s operatic reputation was largely made outside 
Spain, and of course not in Spanish works, it would be impossible to 
exaggerate the importance of her ‘Spanishness’. She seems a far more 
characteristically Spanish singer, more impassioned and closer to the 
soil, as it were, than Victoria de los Angeles. Her rich and fearless 
chest register, which was in life not so harsh or metallic as it is made to 
seem in those early electric studio recordings, reminds us of certain 
flamenco singers ; so does her zestful rhythm, the kind of rhythm which 
makes the non-Spanish world seem only half alive and awake ; Supervia 
might be called the vocal counterpart of such a dancer as Antonio. We 
know little or nothing of her musical education, and it is probable that 
the peculiar flexibility of her voice may derive from the profuse ornamen- 
tation found in Spanish song, which is quite a different thing from the 
ornaments of Italian opera, and is ultimately of oriental origin. It is 
typical, for instance, that Supervia’s technique seems never to have 
included a shake, which is a non-Spanish ornament. 

There is another intensely Spanish element in her singing, which has 
given rise to much discussion: the passionate, rapidly beating vibrato 
which often (but by no means always) occurs in the course of her 
performances. To English listeners, whose ideal may be the flute-like 
English choirboy, Supervia’s strong vibrato often begins by sounding 
unpleasant. But it is clear that this vibrato is quite another thing from 
the usual tremolo or wobble, caused by faulty breathing and physical 
insecurity. There is never anything insecure about Supervia. She has full 
control over her vocal resources, and, like a violinist, uses more or less 
vibrato at will; there are gentle songs from which she excludes it almost 
completely ; and if she sometimes uses more than we care for, it is 
because she comes from a country of violent emotions, in which a placid 
and virginal purity of tone is not particularly admired for its own sake. 
If we wonder that such a background and style enabled her to excel in 
the essentially Italian and highly civilized music of Rossini, we should 
remember that Colbran and Malibran and Viardot-Garcia were also 
Spaniards, sometimes criticized for the roughness of their execution and 
the unevenness of their scale. (All her Rossini recordings, by the way, 
have been collected on Parlophone PMA 1025.) 

It was inevitable that a singer of these gifts should tackle Carmen ; 
and this was to become Supervia’s most famous role outside Rossini. 
It was, I believe, much admired in Paris in 1930; and the recordings 
made in that year with the Opéra-Comique cast (assembled on Parlo- 
phone PMA 1024) are of superb quality: so far as I know, the finest 
extended selection yet made, and superior to any complete recording so 
far issued. One of the French critics who most admired her suggested 
that she seemed almost too good-natured for the character: a flirtatious 
tease rather than a femme fatale ; and it is true that five years later, at 
Covent Garden, her Carmen made nothing like the impact that it makes 
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on records. But it is probable that on this occasion she did not do herself 
justice ; the previous year there had been a battle royal between herself 
and the management over the order in which Carmen and Cenerentola 
should be given, if damage to her voice was to be avoided ; all sorts of 
people, including old Emma Calvé, weighed in on her side, and the 
management had to yield. Perhaps the memory of this struggle prevented 
a perfect sympathy between the singer and the conductor, Sir Thomas 
Beecham, who was also artistic director of Covent Garden at this 
time. 

Among Supervia’s other operatic parts were Saint-Saéns’s Dalila, 
Ravel’s Frasquita (in L’Heure Espagnole), Donizetti's Leonora (in La 
Favorita), Berlioz’s Marguerite, and Mozart’s Cherubino. Rare perform- 
ances which one would like to have caught were a presumably early 
Adalgisa, to the Norma of Giannina Russ; Mozart’s Dorabella; and 
Offenbach’s La Périchole at Monte Carlo. Her husband used to declare 
that her amusing performance in the tipsy scene of the last opera was a 
triumph of observation, since she was herself wholly abstemious. He 
thought too that she came to enjoy her stage appearances less and less 
in the latter part of her short life ; and it seems probable that her career 
would have lain increasingly in the concert hall, which indeed by her 
vitality and stage sense—not to mention her dressing of the part for the 
Spanish groups—she could turn into a miniature theatre. Perhaps the 
only singer in recent times who equalled her power of making a great 
artistic experience out of slight musical material was John McCormack. 
Both, it may be added, showed a marked sympathy with the imagination 
of the child: the magic they distil seems to result in part from the 
fact that they had not forgotten the vivid apprehensions of childhood. 

During the first war Conchita Supervia fell in love with an Italian 
lawyer named Francesco Santamaria, who was later to become the 
Mayor of Naples; he died in 1947. Their son Giorgio was born in 
October 1918; and some ten years later, in order to amuse her little 
‘Giorgino’, she recorded a set of nursery songs by a composer named 
Gennai, each one with a spoken introduction. They are enchanting, and 
I believe that the Italian, spoken as well as sung, is pretty well flawless. 
In 1931 she married Ben Rubenstein and settled in London; and in the 
autumn of 1931 she made a long provincial concert tour in England. 
During this tour she sang a group of English songs, although she had 
only just begun to learn the language; and with these she created quite 
a sensation owing to the clarity and extraordinary charm of her enuncia- 
tion. Of course, she had still (as is shown in her London recordings of 
early 1932) a marked foreign accent ; nevertheless, there are few English 
singers who could not learn something from her intensely vivid handling 
of our language. 

In the literature of Spanish song there has been no one to equal 
ber in our time. Not even Victoria de los Angeles, an admirable artist 
with an exquisite natural quality of voice, has the sheer vitality and 
attack of Supervia; and these are qualities essential to Spanish song. 
Supervia’s performances of the Falla set of ‘Seven Popular Songs’ and of 
the Granados Tonadillas are unforgettable, full of fire, pathos and 
humour ; later singers almost owe her a grudge for having made them 
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so utterly her own. But memories, mercifully for others, are short ; and 
the records are currently out of print. A forthcoming ‘Great Artists of 
the Century’ issue will include a large selection from her rarer Spanish 
material (some of this was recorded just before the Civil War, and has not 
survived in any form). One side will be devoted to excerpts from Spanish 
zarzuelas (I do not know whether she appeared in any of these, but they 
suit her down to the ground) and to songs with orchestral accompani- 
ment, such as the captivating Clavelitos; the other to more intimate, 
piano-accompanied material. These songs show all her variety and her 
brilliance ; her passion and scorn; her wit and pathos. Their brimming 
vitality makes her death, in childbirth, on March 30, 1936, appear as the 
horrible accident that it was. 


NEWS 
GREAT BRITAIN 


Sadler’s Wells. The first performance of the new production of Oedipus 
Rex will be on January 15. Monica Sinclair will sing Jocasta, Ronald Dowd 
Oedipus, and the rest of the cast will be Alberto Remedios, Raimund Herincx 
and David Ward. Colin Davis will conduct, and Michel Saint-Denis produce. 
Stravinsky’s work will be preceded by a revival of Duke Bluebeard’s Castle, 
which will be conducted by Reginald Goodall, and sung by Victoria Elliott 
and David Ward. La Boheme will be revived on February 2, conducted by 
Warwick Braithwaite Anne Edwards will sing Mimi, Elizabeth Fretwell 
Musetta, William Aitken Rodolfo, Gwyn Griffiths Marcello, and Harold 
Blackburn Colline. John Gardner’s The Moon and Sixpence will be revived 
on February 10 with John Hargreaves once again as Strickland, and the cast 
will include Elizabeth Fretwell, Margaret Nisbett, Anna Pollak, Edith Coates. 
Rowland Jones, and Owen Brannigan; Michael Moores will conduct. Patricia 
Johnson returns to sing the title role of Cenerentola on January 28; Judith 
Pierce will sing Elisabeth on Tannhduser on February 3 and 5; and The 
Pearl Fishers, Don Pasquale, Fidelio, and one more new production will be 
given before the season ends on April 16. 

The spring tour will open on February 8 at the Shakespeare Memorial 
Theatre, Stratford-uwpon-Avon, and will continue as follows: Hull, New 
Theatre (February 15), Newcastle, Theatre Royal (February 22), Edinburgh, 
King’s Theatre (February 29), Aberdeen, Her Majesty’s Theatre (March 7), 
Glasgow, Empire (March 14), Leeds, Grand Theatre (March 21), Birmingham, 
Alexandra Theatre (March 28). The tour repertory will include Die Fleder- 
maus, Cenerentola, and Tannhduser. 

English Opera Group, Royal Court Theatre, London. Christopher Sly, 
an opera in two acts by Thomas Eastwood with libretto by Ronald Duncan, 
will be given a single performance on January 24. Raymond Nilsson will 
sing the title role, Jacqueline Delman that of Kate, Amelia by April Cantelo, 
Alfonso by Forbes Robinson, Palidor by Kevin Miller, and Fernando by 
Julian Moyle. The English Opera Group Orchestra will be conducted by 
Harry Newstone, and the production will be by Colin Graham. 

Cambridge University Musical Society will present seven stage perform- 
ances of The Damnation of Faust at the Guildhall, Cambridge, between 
February 23 and 27. The leading roles will be sung by April Cantelo, Duncan 
Robertson, and Hervey Alan. David Willcocks will be the producer and 
Gabor Cossa the conductor. 

Calouste Gulbenkian Foundation of Lisbon, recently announced the 
following grants : £5,000 for the Wexford Festival; £2,000 for the New Opera 
pa: £1,500 for the Handel Opera Society; £550 for the National School 
of Opera. 
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AMERICA 


New York. A lavish new Trovatore launched Rudolph Bing’s tenth season 
as General Manager of the Metropolitan on October 26, and to mark the 
occasion audiences have been présented with spectacular new programmes 
bearing a likeness of the Met’s gold and red velvet interior, scheduled to give 
way to the wrecker’s ball in another year or two. The Trovatore had the 
benefit of new décor and costumes from Motley, the English team of designers, 
and of Giulietta Simionato, who was making her Metropolitan début as 
Azucena. 

Motley’s scenery is large-scale Gothic, with a hint here and there of star- 
lit romanticism—all in keeping with the score. Herbert Graf, the producer, 
kept fairly close to the conventional line, but decorated the stage with such 
lavish touches as a couple of prancing steeds in the Soldiers’ Chorus and a 
full background view of the headsman dispatching Manrico in the final scene. 
Fausto Cleva’s conception of the score is a trifle more intimate than this 
doughty old warhorse is accustomed to, but his handling of orchestral texture 
and melody is exquisite, and from the start of Act 3 onwards, rapport between 
singers and the orchestra was complete. 

Simionato’s Azucena dominaited the stage. More lady-like and self- 
contained than Elmo’s or Barbieri’s, it is nevertheless a valid conception of 
the gypsy woman, and it was gloriously sung. Antonietta Stella (Leonora) 
used her large, golden voice to good advantage in the Miserere and the 
ensuing scenes, but had some di —_ with the highest notes of her two 
arias. Carlo Bergonzi’s Manrico excels in the lyric moments, and is, all 
told, one of the Best to be heard anywhere. Leonard Warren’s Di Luna is 
familiar to a generation of Metropolitan opera-goers, and has changed in 
recent years by concentrating on mezza voce. 

Cavalleria and Pagliacci remain pretty much as iin last season, except 
that Hans Busch has taken over the — from José Quintero. There is not 
much that can be done with either opera by way of changing the ‘traditional 
patterns of stage behaviour, and not much that ought to be done, for in both 
the music iis what counts. But twice within the last ten seasons (the first 
with Max Leavitt's curious Pagliacci of a few years back, which was hastily 
abandoned) Bing has authorized new productions. The present Pagliacci 
resembles a distant prospect of Stonehenge on a misty day, in which the 
Italian joviality of the first act is horribly out of place. The sun-baked 
Sicilian town square of Cavalleria is full of choristers and extras moving to 
and fro in little groups to no conceivable purpose. These infelicities were 
emphasized by the languid tempi of Maestro Nino Verchi, another new- 
comer to the Metropolitan; and it seemed aeons before the chorus stopped 
and Santuzza (Simionato) began singing. Then one pricked up one’s ears. 

Simionato’s Santuzza is a lady—the direct opposite of, let us say, 
Giannini’s. Her acting has poise and dignity; her singing conveys the 
feminine warmth and vibrancy of the music. The duet with Turiddu is 
almost deliberately small in scale, as if she wanted to save herself for the 
climactic moment which follows—the revelation of Turiddu’s misdeeds to 
Alfio—which she sings with extraordinary musicianship and intensity. Miss 
Simionato was ably seconded by the veteran Jan Peerce, singing his first 
Metropolitan Turiddu with his usual craftsmanship and clean tone. Others 
in the cast were Walter Cassel (Alfio), Rosalind Elias (Lola), and Thelma 
Votipka (Mamma Lucia). 

Pagliacci was chiefly remarkable for the first Metropolitan Tonio of 
Cornel MacNeil, who is developing into a first-rate dramatic baritone, and 
at his best resembles a young Gobbi. Dimiter Uzunov shouted most of 
Canio’s music fortissimo; Lucine Amara twittered prettily as Nedda, but 
acted without any particular distinction. 

The season’s first La Traviata had De los Angeles, Valletti, and Sereni in 
the principal roles, with Nino Verchi conducting. In ‘this glittering, candy- 
box production (décor by Oliver Smith, staging by Tyrone Guthrie), first 
presented two years ago as a vehicle for Tebaldi and Callas, Miss De los 
Angeles seemed a bit lost. She sang the recitatives of Act 1 very nicely 
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‘Il Trovatore ’ at the Metropolitan 








indeed, but had increasing difficulty with the top notes; and from Act 2 
onwards she failed completely to suggest the personality of Verdi’s heroine. 
Valletti is not at his most comfortable as Alfredo, but at his best he sang 
with his customary superb style and refinement. Verchi’s tempi were hesitant, 
and again a bit on the slow side. 

The City Center’s Turandot has seen better days. This year Frances 
Yeend and Gertrude Ribla alternated in the title role, sharing ithe Calaf of 
Flaviano Labé between them. Labo has already established an impressive 
following in New York, for he has a large, strong voice, an even delivery, 
and ringing high Bs and Cs. In Turandot, though he sang reasonably well, 
he seemed ill at ease. Possibly it was the Amazonian carriage of Miss Ribla, 
who sang the title role with steely, defiant tones which wobbled rather badly 
when the dynamics dropped below mf. Possibly it was the unruly behaviour 
of the orchestra, which was having a very bad night of it, despite Julius 
Rudel’s valiant efforts to keep it together. Perhaps it was the indifferent 
character of the production (now several years old) in which the chorus 
surged aimlessly about the stage and sang badly, and the other principals 
performed without much conviction (Elizabeth Carron as Litt was the only 
exception, and her naturally sweet voice was not in its best estate). At any 
rate, Labé seemed much more comfortable iin ‘the City Center's La Bohéme. 
There ‘his companions sang and performed with greater verve. His Mimi was 
Rosina Galli, a buxom young soprano who sang with pretty, even tones and 
who radiated health throughout — including, unfortunately, the deathbed 
scene. 
Donizetti's /] Duca d’Alba was given a concert performance in Carnegie 
Hall on October 20 by the same cast which introduced it to Spoleto this 
summer —all of them except Louis Quilico making their American débuts. 
The spirited conducting of Thomas Schippers and the splendid singing of the 
chorus under Margaret Hillis gave a glimpse of far-reaching Donizettian 
horizons. The cast, with the exception of soprano Ivana Tosini, who sang 
her music affectingly, was not equal to the demands made on it, and it would 
be uncharitable to go into detail about the singing. It may be wondered 
whether a better cast of singers could not have been assembled from many of 
the fine voices available in and around New York. Nevertheless, that city 
owes a debt of gratitude to Mr Schippers and the American Opera Society, 
which sponsored the performance, for resurrecting the work; and one hopes 
it will lead to more frequent revivals of the neglected operas of the Donizetti 
canon—especially La Favorita and Lucrezia Borgia; both, one hopes, with 
Simionato. Richard RePass 


Chicago. If the opening October weeks of ithe Lyric Opera’s 1959 season 
attempted more ‘than an ambitious but under-schooled management was 
equipped or able to achieve, the second and final month began auspiciously 
with performances of Janacek’s Jenufa ‘on November 2 and 7. By arrangement 
with David Webster, Jan Brazda’s décor and costumes for the 1956 Covent 
Garden production were imported, and with them Christopher West. Not 
since the New York ‘Metropolitan season of 1924-25 (when Jeritza, Matze- 
nauer, Oehman and Laubenthal laboured without success) had an American 
company attempted this indubitably powerful work. Probably the Lyric would 
not have but for the urging of Lovro von Matacic, who conducted with 
missionary fervour and unexampled comprehension. The principal singers 
were Gré Brouwenstijn as Jenufa, Sylvia Fisher as the Kostelnicka, Richard 
Cassilly as Laca and Robert Charlebois as Steva. Only Mr Charlebois dis- 
appointed everyone's hopes. Miss Brouwenstijn sang poignantly (rather than 
perfectly) and acted affectingly. Miiss Fisher enjoyed the greater success for 
her projection of the text and a gripping enactment, almost in spite of the 
fact that her soprano sounded neither fresh mor secure on the top. Mr 
Cassilly, quite as good dramatically, disclosed a tenor voice of power and 
tonal persuasion. 

Un Ballo in Maschera, revived for two performances, was in the main 
admirable. Birgit Nilsson’s Amelia was thrillingly sung in the upper register, 
everywhere musicianly, and a credible dramatic eiovenstt of its very 
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Giuseppe di Stefano as Riccardo, Birgit Nilsson as Amelia, and Tito 
Gobbi as Renato in ‘Un Ballo in Maschera’ 


Opera at 
Chicago 





‘Jenufa’: above, Sylvia Fisher as 
the Kostelnicka; right, Gré 
Brouwenstijn as Jenufa 











Elisabeth Schwarzkopf as Fiordiligi 


operatic kind. Sylvia Stahlman’s 
Oscar is peerless both as sung and 
acted. Irene Kramarich, however, 
was neither an illusive stage figure as 
Ulrica nor, as yet, quite the deep 
contralto for ‘Re in abisso’. Not since 
his Canio of 1958 has Giuseppe di 
Stefano (as the governor of Boston) 
sung so suavely and with so little 
evidence of strain up top, never 
before, in Chicago memory, has he 
shown such responsible musicianship. 
Tito Gobbi’s Renato is a classic por- 
trayal, even when the voice goes dry 
and unresonant above E flat. Carlo 
Maestrini made good use of vintage 
properties, and Bruno Bartoletti has 
learned, since his premature employ- 
Sorenson ment in 1956 and 1957, to communicate 


admirably his lyrical intentions to the orchestra. 

Everything was expected of Cosi fan tutte, undertaken locally for the first 
time. Josef Krips, who fell ill after the premiére and was replaced by the 
adaptable Matacic, conducted a fast but prevailingly insipid performance with 
reduced orchestral forces. Adolf Rott’s stage direction travelled the broad 
avenue of Meistersinger rather ‘than the narrow corridor of Da Ponte in a 
ponderous, even vulgar effort to solve the problems of a long auditorium. San 
Francisco décor and costumes dating from 1956, evidently not seen beforehand 
by the management, were unrelievedly ugly, blame for which must be shared 
equally by George Jenkins, the 
admirable Broadway designer, and a 
niggling west coast production budget. 
As Fiordiligi, Elisabeth Schwarzkopf 
made her Lyric début in rested, often 
ravishing voice, although ‘Come 
scoglio’ and ‘Per pieta’ were negoti- 
ated, not without effort. As an actress 
who had read and absorbed the 
libretto, she was matched only by 
Sylvia Stahlman’s superlative Des- 
pina. Christa Ludwig was unfailingly 
a musical and vocal delight as Dora- 
bella, but her dramatic intentions 
suggested the Biedermeyer bourgeoisie 
of nineteenth-century Europe. Walter 
Berry sang Guglielmo well and dis- 
ported with gusto, until the audience 
indicated approval of his low-comedy 
flourishes, whereafter he proceeded 
recklessly in the direction of the 
music hall. Fernando Corena’s Don 
Alfonso was a Rossinian schemer for 
three scenes, until he chose to desert 
Rott and join art with the knowledge- 
able ladies. In the cast, only Léopold 
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Simoneau was seriously disappointing in role of Ferrando, both as an actor 
of the heavy-furniture school and as a tenor who either roared or crooned in 
a travesty of his former self. The Lyric’s Cosi, in short, just managed to 
scrape by. Roger 

Indiana University, Bloomington. The School of Music of Indiana 
University recently presented a stage version of Handel’s Belshazzar, produced 
by Herbert Graf, conducted by Tibor Kozma, with sets designed by Carlo 
Maria Cristini from the San Carlo, Naples. 

San Antonio. The world premiére of Carl Venth’s La Vidi de la Mision 
took place on October 28. The opera was composed by Venth in 1935 at the 
request of the Texas Centennial Committee, and is based on incidents at the 
San José Mission in San Antonio in the late eighteenth century. The produc- 
tion was made ible by a trust in the name of the composer’s late widow. 
The cast included Davis Cunningham, Rosa Savoia, Jean Sanders, Charles 
Nelson and Kenneth Smith. Victor Alessandro was the conductor, Emil 
Lenan the producer, and Peter Wolf the designer. According to reports the 
work was received politely but without much enthusiasm. 

San Francisco. After the close of the 1959 season, Kurt Herbert Adler, 
the General Director of the San Francisco Opera, left for a trip of Europe 
to hear new singers, and to acquaint himself with the latest progress. in 
production methods. He confirmed that the 1960 season would include a 
repetition of the successful production of Die Frau ohne Schatten. 

Ford Foundation Grant. The sum of $950,000 has been set aside for the 
production of new operas by American composers over an eight-year period 
beginning in 1961. This sum will be shared between the Metropolitan, New 
York, the Lyric Opera of Chicago, the San Francisco Opera, and the New 
York City Opera. Mr Henry T. Heald, president of the Ford Foundation, 
said, ‘This attempt by a group of outstanding American opera companies to 
undertake a long-term programme to build contemporary operas into their 
repertory marks a new stage in the history of the art. The American operas 
produced with Foundation assistance by the New York City Opera during the 
past two years have established that an American operatic repertory exists, 
and that there is growing public interest in it.’ The Metropolitan, Chicago 
and San Francisco companies each hope to produce a world premiére of a 
full-length opera by an American composer in 1961, and repeat this process 
every other year. 


ARGENTINE 


Buenos Aires, Teatro Colon. The season continued with a revival of 
Manon. Phyllis Curtin, making her local début, was at her best in the ‘Cours 
de la Reine’ scene, though in general she did not seem to be temperamentally 
suited to the role. Renato Sassola was a good Des Grieux. Enrique Sivieri 
conducted. : J. P. Cebreiro 


AUSTRIA 

Vienna. Once more Giinther Rennert is the hero of the Staatsoper’s 
second new production this season. After his wonderful Bartered Bride he 
gave us a wonderful Cenerentola, hereabouts called Angelina. This time 
Rennert served us a delicious tournedos a la Rossini—a tournedos is done 
quickly and gracefully while you ‘tourne le dos’, turn your back — with the 
right ingredients and a perfect dressing. Much nonsense has been written 
about, and done with, La Cenerentola, since its ‘rediscovery’ a while ago, when 
everybody rushed to cash in on the boom. Genuine humour on the operatic 
stage has become as rare as fine gray caviar, and Rennert’s production will 
always remain a bonbon for the connoisseur; it has a little of the delicious 
lightness of Vienna’s Cosi production. 

Rennert has come up with a show that has charm and wit, taste and 
imagination, and always sticks close to the music. In fact, Rennert gratefully 
admits this debt to Rossini who gave the recipe for such a lovely dish. The 
melodies, the words, the action, the jokes, the dances are all mixed into a 
delicious blend. The dances are noteworthy. I admired the easy way with 
which Rennert and the Staatsoper’s new, very able choreographer Dimitrije 
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Parlic, go in and out of dance The transitions are as smooth as in a good 
Broadway musical where you don't notice when the music stops and the 
dialogue begins. The dances are just part of the show. 

To point up the fairy tale, Rennert makes Alidoro, the majordomo, 
philosopher and fatherly friend of the Prince, a sort of deus ex machina and 
Abendregisseur (1 wish there were one like him every night at the Staatsoper). 
Alidoro mixes life and play, truth and fantasy, theatre and reality. It wouldn't 
be possible without Ita Maximowna’s beautiful, graceful sets and costumes; 
without Alberto Erede, who did tthe best he could do with an orchestra made 
up of substitutes that was not always up to par (the Philharmoniker were on 
their round-the-world tour). Certainly not without the excellent men’s chorus 
(these fellows can even act if they have to!) and the dancers. And above all, 
not without the first-rate ensemble of singers. 

Christa Ludwig was magnificent as Angelina, human and modest, charm- 
ing in her simplicity, and vocally excellent. She sang her difficult coloraturas 
with easy assuredness. How nice is it 'to listen to a darkly coloured voice 
singing coloratura, and how rare a treat has it become! Emmy Loose as 
Clorinde and Dagmar Hermann as Tisbe looked pretty, acted vivaciously and 
sang their coloraturas in fine style. In fact, there was nothing wrong with the 
Rossini style on the distaff side. The men, not — up on Italian 
Ziergesang, had some minor problems which were not made easier by singing 
in German. But for once it was the right thing to use a German translation 
because in a buffo opera the audience must be in on the jokes, and besides the 
new translation by Joachim Popelka was so good that it was never noticed. 
Kmentt and Berry were elegant and amusing, and Welter was a genial Alidoro 
Dénch is an artist with intelligence and wit but the is not a bass-buffo. Still, 
he did a fine job as Don Magnifico. 

I advise you to order tthe tournedos a la Rossini while the Staatsoper 
serves them. Joseph Wechsberg 


BELGIUM 


Brussels. At long last the direction of Rogatchewsky is over, and Brussels 
is beginning ‘to pick up what is left of a venerable institution that disintegrated 
within five years. The seasons became worse every year, with a repertory 
consisting of operetta and nondescript novelties, performed by the same old 
casts without a change. Evidently the direction did not like Italian opera. The 
only Verdi performed ‘those last years was Traviata. Such depths were finally 
reached that liquidating the whole theatre was seriously considered. As it 
is, only the company was liquidated, and the house has now become a sort of 
Théatre des Nations. The new direction of M. Huismans eagerly set out to 
win back the public that had fallen into the custom of walking past the 
Monnaie without —— 

To start with, it had a good idea. In the early fifties a young American 
singer created a sensation at the Monnaie under the name of Giulia Bardi. 
For her the whole old coloratura repertory was revived under tthe old direction 
of Corneille de Thoran. She was not only heard in Rigoletto, Lucia and 
Traviata, but also in Sonnambula, Puritani, even in Dinorah. Suddenly, how- 
ever, Mile Bardi disappeared. It later turned out that she resumed her career 
in America under her own name of Sylvia Stahlmann. It so happens that she 
is now a member of the Frankfurt company, and this group was invited to 
open the new season with some performances of Nozze di Figaro. Or rather, 
of Figaros Hochzeit, as it was given in German. These were most success- 
ful, particularly because the presence of Stahlmann-Bardi in the cast served as 
a magnet to attract all her admirers. She sang Cherubino, very well indeed, 
though it does seem that her voice has changed meanwhile from a coloratura 
into a soubrette. Claire Watson was an unusually attractive and youthful 
Countess, who moreover was extremely mellifluous. And for once Susanna was 
not a coy soubrette, but was sung by Anny Schlemm, who gave the part 
vocally much more body and colour. With Rosl Zapf as a distinctive Marcel- 
lina, the female cast was highly satisfactory. Georg Stern was a typical German 
buffo bass Figaro, and the Count of Ernst Gutstein was not much better. 
Georg Solti conducted the work excellently, and the production was magnifi- 
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Ghizzoni di Scotti 
The Teatro della Villa Olmo’s production of Haydn's ‘Lo Speziale’ at 
Brussels 


cent. Of course, one might call it a strategic error to open the new season 
with a foreign production, because the Monnaie is planning to give six series of 
performances arranged by itself, with casts specially selected for the occasion. 
The first of these was Stravinsky's Oedipus Rex coupled tto Bartok’s Blue- 
beard’s Castle. Then came an Italian company. But instead of presenting 
some of ithe standard works Brussels has been pining for all this time, this too 
presented the petits riens bills of ancien régime. During the three Figaro 
performances it was announced that ithe Teatro della Villa Olmo from Como 
would give three performances of no less ‘than five short works: De Banfield’s 
Lord Byron's Love Letter, Donizetti's Rita, Haydn’s Lo Speziale, Cimarosa’s 
intermezzo Il Maestro di Capella and Salieri’s intermezzo Arlecchinata. This 
seemed extremely generous to me, though (if Haydn turnd out to be ‘the one- 
act version) just an ample evening's fare. I went for the third performance 
and was aghast to find that three works had been given on the previous 
occasion, leaving only the Haydn and Salieri. The latter proved to be an 
intermezzo of less than fifteen minutes, one side of a ten-inch LP, played 
mostly before the curtain. It was the first piece of Salieri I had heard, and it 
impressed me deeply. The Haydn was given complete in three acts, but even 
so the performance ended late. The company proved delightful, with Otello 
Borgonovo capital as the protagonist in Lo Speziale and Dino Formichini 
displaying a delicious light tenor in both works. Another tenor in Haydn, 
Luciano Saldari, was equally good, but unfortunately the only soprano (in 
both works) was not. It was clear that the set was made for the small theatre 
in Como, as iit looked rather lost ‘on ithe vast spaces of the Monnaie’s stage. 
The operas, too, were much too intimate and small-scale for an auditorium of 
this size. The public was conspicuous by its absence. Leo Riemens 

Ghent. The public here just what Brussels would have liked, as usual 
—-an Italian performance Rigoletto, under Luigi Martelli, with Renata 
Ungaro, Luigi Saldari, Piero Capuccilli and Ugo Novelli. Later in ‘the season 
there will be an Italian Butterfly with a Japanese protagonist, an Italian Tosca 
with Anna de Cavalieri, and a performance of Verdi’s Requiem with Italian 
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solaists. Huberte Vecray returned to Ghent from the Monnaie to give her last 


operatic rmance in the Dialogues des Carmélites, having married and 
decided to settle in retirement in the Congo. Leo Riemens 
FRANCE 


Bordeaux, Grand Théatre. The season opened with Don Carlos conducted 
by Giuseppe Morelli, and sung by Jacqueline Lucezeau, Simone Couderc, 
Libero de Luca, Julien Haas and Antonio Zerbini. This was followed by 
Le Roi Ia dit, Mireille, Cavalleria Rusticana, Pagliacci, Rigoletto, and Roméo 
et Juliette. 

Lyons. The season so far has included performances of Les Troyens 
with Régine Crespin, Héléne Bouvier, Richard Martell, Xavier Depraz, 
conductor Carriére; Faust with Suzanne Sarroca, Henri Legay, Robert 
Massar and Depraz; and Der Rosenkavalier with Crespin, Sarroca, Silvya 
Dubois and Henri Médus. 


GERMANY 

Berlin, Staatsoper. During November Hans Knappertsbusch conducted a 
Ring cycle with Helena Braun (Briinnhilde), Sigrid Ekkehard (Sieglinde), 
Margarete Klose (Fricka), Maria von Ilosvay (Erda), Giinther Treptow 
(Siegmund and the Gdtterdammerung Siegfried), Karl Liebl (Sigfried), Erich 
Witte (Loge), Gerhard Stolze (Mime), Rudolf Gonszar (Wotan), Gerhard 
Niese (Gunther), Ludwig Hofmann (Hunding and Hagen), and Frans 
Andersson (Alberich). 

Berlin, Stidtische . Recent events have included a new production 
of Tristan und Isolde by Wieland Wagner, conductor Karl Boehm, with 
Martha Médl, Kerstin Meyer, Hans Beirer, Tomislav Neralic, Paul Schoeffler, 
Josef Greindl, and Walter Kreppel; and revivals of Un Ballo in Maschera 
(Marliese_Siemeling, Meyer, Arturo Sergi, Ernst Krukowski), and Parsifal 
(Méd1, Beirer, Schoeffler, 1). 

Cologne. Just one week after Diisseldorf’s notorious Shostakovich 
premiére, Cologne embarked on the world premiére of Nicholas 
Nabokov’s three-act opera Rasputin’s End (second version, for the work was 
given already in a somewhat fragmentary form and under the title of The 
Holy Devil early in 1957 by the Kentucky Opera Company of Louisville, 
USA). Tt was a gala event of ‘the first order, for which Nabokov — ex-Russian 
and now American citizen, General Secretary of the Paris head office of the 
Congress for Cultural Freedom and cousin of Lolita’s author — had invited 
friends, publicity bosses and critics from all over Western Europe. A closed 
pre-premiére and a TV discussion had already stamped the work a big success, 
which was duly confirmed on the night of ‘the actual premiére, though I met 
not one among about two dozen acquaintances who was not shocked 
by its poor artistic standard, amused by the publicity campaign and 
fascinated by the fabulous production, through all of which the opera itself 


had been pepped up beyond pe ion. 
Stephen Spender’s libretto deals with the last hours of Rasputin, who is 


expected at the house of Prince Yussupov, where his aristocratic assassins 
have assembled to kill him. Negligently he drinks their poisoned wine, eats 
their poisoned cake and — falls asleep, dreaming of his entry at the court of 
the Tsar, where he cured the small Tsarevich from his apathy. The next scene 
shows the assassins themselves dreaming, of the time when they first met 
at a war hospital and decided that Rasputin had to be killed. Again we are in 
the back-projected world of his dreams, this time at the scene of one of his 
famous cures with a girl mamed Masha, and next at an orgy which is held in 
a gipsy cellar. Then dream and reality begin to intermingle: people of his 
past rise and urge him to repent, and he flees to a crystal cross, where he is 
met by the first shot from the pistol of the Prince, only to rise once again for 
a gigantic death-struggle, until he is finally killed by a blast of bullets. The 
trouble with this libretto, on the whole solidly constructed and at times really 
poctically inspired, is that it so rarely transcends the outer contours of the plot 
and thus fails to make Rasputin the intended symbol of the gigantic death- 
struggle of Tsarist Russia. 
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For this Nabokov has written music clearly influenced by the Russian 
emigré school and mainly by Stravinsky, but which also reaches backward to 
Russian folklore inspirations (sublimated in a neo-Mussorgsky manner) and 
forward to the inclusion of rather meaningless dodecaphonic techniques; while 
its leitmotive is a French pop tune, which occasionally turns up on a gramo- 
phone (World War I model), but also in the orchestra. Kt is thoroughly 
second-hand music, without any marked individuality or character — not 
without taste, but completely without blood in its thin veins. It would be 
a suited to illustrating a not quite first class film on Rasputin. It could 

cut or it could be extended for another two acts— nothing would really 
matter, for it is of india rubber. 

What Oscar Fritz Schuh and Caspar Neher have made of this work 
borders on the unbelievable. To watch the silent shifts of scenes and rooms, 
the flashbacks and flashforwards, ‘the constant intermingling of reality and 
dream-pictures, the direction of individuals and the building up of groups, is 
to live through an experience of perfect theatre ic. The imagination and 
fantasy which created this production is truly fabulous. I am, however, less 
certain about the musical qualities of tthe performances, which was conducted 
solidly (as it seemed, a bit too solidly) and with little regard for the compre- 
hension of the words by Joseph Rosenstock. Frans Andersson fooked R tin 
to perfection, but his demonic magnetism was hardly convincing and his 
powerful bass-baritone voice needs some clearing up from its muddled woolli- 
ness in the lower register. All the assassins were given sharply sketched 
individualities, with Hans Otto Kloose outstanding as the Prince. For one of 
the leading female parts Denise Duval had been mmported, but her voice was 
strident and edgy, if extremely clear and well-projected. Also a newcomer ‘to 
the Cologne ensemble was Shirley Carter in the role of the gipsy, and her 
lusty, seductive singing was ravishing. The voice of Elisabeth Schirtel was 
immediately recognizable in one of the minor parts: she must be reckoned 
among the few vocal aces of the Cologne opera, until now conspicuously. A 
final observation: I doubt whether one will find, easily, any other opera 
ensemble with such outstandingly handsome and well-built singers! 

Horst Koegler 

Diisseldorf. Shostakovich’s Lady Macbeth of Mtsensk must be 'the opera 
which has most often been announced and been least performed during recent 
times. No theatre could get hold of the score, and so there seem to have 
been no post-war productions of the work at all. As can be read in every 
dictionary, Shostakovich wrote the opera in 1930-2, while he was in his mid- 
twenties, adapting ‘the libretto (with a certain A. Preiss as collaborator) from 
Nikolay Leskov’s nineteenth-century classic Lady Macbeth mtsénskogo uyezda. 
The work received its world premiére in Leningrad in 1934, where it scored a 
remarkable success. This was repeated when it was staged during the next year 
simultaneously at two Moscow theatres: the Bolshoi and the Nemirovich- 
Danchenko. . But suddenly, after a personal intervention by Stalin, Lady 
Macbeth was heavily attacked in a Pravda leader entitled ‘Chaos Instead of 
Music’, and it was temporarily dropped from the repertory, while its com- 
poser vanished for two years from the Soviet musical scene (until he was 
rehabilitated through the appearance of his fifth symphony). Nonetheless, 
Lady Macbeth was performed in New York, Cleveland, London, Prague, 
Zurich, and Stockholm, where it seems to have been quite successful. Only 
Nazi Germany banned it —in strange coincidence with the Soviet doctrine — 
by reasons of its Kulturbolshewismus. Came the end of the war, and the 
opera had obviously disappeared from tthe shelves of its publishers. Then there 
appeared Diisseldorf’s Deutsche Oper am Rhein, which secured the material 
by some mysterious machinations, signed the contract with Universal Edition, 
and started in immediately with rehearsals. The composer’s somewhat half- 
hearted veto arrived too late. All Shostakovich could do was to forbid now 
quite officially any further productions of his opera in its original version. 
stating that he was at present considering a complete reworking of it. Thus it 
looks as if Diisseldorf’s premiére of Lady Macbeth will also be the derniére 
of ‘the work in its genuine form. 

The libretto shifts the action of Leskov’s story from the middle of the 
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nineteenth century to the last decades of dying Tsarist Russia. It is settled in 
a dreary and dirty provincial town, in the house of Boris Timofeyevich, an 
old and wealthy merchant, who is a lecherous brute. His son, an impotent 
weakling, is married to Katharina, a woman of exceptional gifts, the only one 
to rise above the mediocrity of her surroundings and thus compelled to live a 
life of constant boredom and frustration. While her husband is away she has 
a passionate love affair with Serge, one of her socially ambitious servants. 
When Boris publicly flogs Serge, whom he has observed climbing down from 
Katharina’s room, she kills her father-in-law with poisoned mushrooms. Then 
it is the turn of the husband; he is murdered by both of them after his return. 
Nothing now prevents Katharina and 7 from marrying, but as they 
celebrate their wedding they are arrested by the police: a drunkard has 
discovered the hidden corpse of Katharina’s husband in the cellar. The last 
scene shows them with other prisoners on a Volga raft on the way to Siberia. 
Serge has lost any interest in Katharina and is attracted by the charms of a 
younger girl. Katharina seizes her rival and leaps with her into the Volga. 

In contrast to Leskov’s story, Shostakovich sketches Katharina as the only 
positive character in a world of dreariness, filth, brutality, greed and lust. The 
whole atmosphere is one of tense, stark and inescapable pessimism. Russia is 
rotten to her roots, and there is absolutely no ray of hope for the future; not 
one single character represents the Soviet spirit of tomorrow. The general 

is governed by desperation and resignation. Shostakovich’s score is as 
fascinating as it is repugnant. It lacks any stylistic integrity and offers instead 
a wealth of irreconcilable musical means from Russian folklore incantation 
a la Mussorgsky via Bizet, Richard Strauss and Debussy to the late Twenties 
avant garde achievements of Stravinsky and Berg. Straightforwardly expressed 
musical statements are followed by the most grotesque and bizarre distortions 
imaginable, while other parts of the score are composed in a graphic realism 
which in its illustration transcends everything one has heard so far in musical 
verism —there is a love-making scene compared to which the Rosenkavalier 
prelude represents the acme of musical prudishness. One admires Shostako- 
vich’s stupendous gifts — his innate dramatic sense, his enormous strength and 
vigour, his never-failing melodic invention and his gorgeous vocal writing, 
and not least his fabulous orchestral technique; ‘but at the same time one feels 
repelled by his complete lack of taste, his enormous crudities and vulgarities, 
and by his stylistic unscrupulousness. But one thing must be said: in spite of 
some repetitions, one is rarely bored during the whole two hundred minutes of 
the opera’s duration. The piece is, then, a sort of tour de force, and as such 
it is a document of its time whether Shostakovich likes it or not. 


On the whole the Diisseldorf production rose splendidly to the cccasion. 
Of course it is difficult to find a scenic common denominator for such stylistic 
divergency, yet if Bohumil Herlischka’s direction failed somewhat in this 
respect, it is not he who must be blamed but the composer himself — generally 
it was sound, reasonable and effective, and he was very successful in establish- 
ing real life-like characters of adequate Russian a. eee He was 
wonderfully assisted by Teo Otto's intense and b ling décor, which had at 
times a nightmarish quality. Alberto Erede’s conducting was nothing short of 
marvellous —- all Shostakovich’s brilliant orchestral effects were realized with 
an acid precision which was simply amazing po an orchestra of Diisseldorf’s 
standard. The choral singing was not too and it must be said that 
generally the enunciation left something to age desired. The best all-round 
performance was given by Randolph Symonette as Boris. For the first time he 
revealed what a full-blooded actor he can be, if he works with a sympathetic 
director; his Heldenbariton is as huge as it is subtle and even, which is all 
the more astonishing as it covers such an extraordinarily extensive range: he 
is clearly the coming man of his type in Germany. If Erika Wien in the title 
role did not rise to such luminous heights, she must blame her faulty voice 
production; though she possesses a most pleasing and very warm and round 
tone and an extremely rich and resonant depth, her higher notes are not 
equally well placed and sound sometimes rather shallow. But as she is a very 
intelligent singer it is to be hoped that she will remedy this in the near future. 
Serge was Rudolf Francl, a Diisseldorf tenor who looks at least as dashing as 
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Peyer 
‘L’Incoronazione di Poppaea’ at Hamburg 


Rudolf Schock and owns a voice of twice his calibre; he sang beautifully but 
has yet to develop fully the possibilities of his part. It is to be hoped that the 
last performances of this production will be shown at the Berlin Festival of 
1960—for this is where the derniére of Shostakovich’s opera belongs. 

Horst Koegler 

Freiburg im Breisgau. The season’s plans include performances of 
Pergolesi’s Lo Frate 'nnammorato, Vespri Siciliani, Zar Sultan, and Reutter’s 
Dr Johannes Faust as well as more popular repertory works. Hans Gierster 
is the general-musikdirektor. 

Gelsenkirchen. The season’s plans include new productions of Lohengrin, 
Boris Godunov, Il Trovatore, La Bohéme, Wozzeck, and Lothar’s Schneider 
Wibbel. Ljubomir is the musical director, and the company includes Frances 
de Bossym, Marilyn Horne, and Erich Benke. 

Hagen, During November Lohengrin was given with Sandor Konya in 
the title role, Ingrid Bjoner as Elsa, and Frans Crass as King Heinrich. 

Hamburg. By putting Monteverdi's ‘Incoronazione di Poppaea on the 
repertory programme of the Staatsoper, Hamburg’s new Intendant Rolf 
Liebermann gave ample proof that he aims higher than just running an opera 
house for cultivated entertainment. The thunderous applause which greeted 
this performance and tthe general assent it found should encourage Liebermann 
to continue on these lines. Why not try Dido and Aeneas next season? And 
why not stage Orfeo or Il Ritorno d’Ulisse in Patria a year later? 

For this Poppaea a new adaptation by Walter Goehr was used; it proved 
fully effective. Judging by one hearing, Goehr decided on a sound course and 
went half way between the requirements of the contemporary operatic stage 
and the necessities of keeping to a historic style. My main objection would 
be that Goehr’s adaptation harmonically is too ‘sweet’; but others will have 
other objections, and this struggle on delicate questions of a historic style 
should be fought by scholars. For contemporary operatic life the important 
thing is that here is a version of Monteverdi’s last opera which can be 
successfully performed today and which is based upon both historical con- 
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‘Die Entfiihrung aus dem Serail’ at Hamburg 


sciousness and musical taste. Goehr makes good use of a limited orchestra, 
similar to the one which Monteverdi prescribed for his Orfeo. It contains a 
small string section, cembalo, lute, viola da gamba, harp and trumpets, as well 
as recorders for Amor’s music and trombones for Seneca’s scenes. 

The immediate success of ‘this performance was mainly due to a most 
reliable conductor and a brilliant cast which was fully adequate to its difficult 
task. Outstanding were the two tenors, Ernst Haefliger as Nerone and Heinz 
Hoppe as Ottone. Hoppe’s singing, especially, was a breath-taking tour de 
force. The other main parts were well sung by Anneliese Rothenberger 
(Poppaea), Gisela Litz (Ottavia) and Ria Urban (Drusilla). Only Ernst 
Wiemann as Seneca did neot fully match these singers. One of the strong 
points of the performance was that even in very small parts such notable 
artists as Maria von Ilosvay, Oda Balsborg, Erna-Maria~Duske, Cvetka Ahlin 
and Kurt Marschner were to be heard. (By the way, Mrs Ahlin will be known 
to most readers of OPERA as Mrs Soucek, the name under which she has been 
singing here for years; but she has decided to go back to her maiden name.) 
Ernest Bour conducted and gave to the performance tthe overall transparence 
and tranquility in which alone this highly expressive singing can flower and 
have its full effect. The production by Oskar Walterlin and the sets by Alfred 
Siercke both testified to ability, taste and style. 

Bour, a highly welcome addition to the ranks of the Hamburg Opera's 
conductors, also conducted a new production of Entfiihrung with a clear beat 
and lively tempos. Mozart’s Singspiel is the only work which has been pro- 
duced in Hamburg already for 'the third time since the war; certainly, the 
time has gone when ‘the whole first act was hissed’, as Mozart complained in 
a letter to his father after the second performance of Entfiihrung in Vienna in 
1782. This time Alfred Siercke was responsible for the production, and once 
again he proved through inventive and able work that his talents are not 
limited to his usual tasks as a stage designer. In the realistic sets of Wilhelm 
Reinking, this was an agreeable production. There was also generally good 
singing by a successful cast, led by the capital Osmin of Arnold van Mill. 
Both Ernst Haefliger and the Swedish soprano Margareta Hallin sang the 
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parts of Belmonte and Constanze with admirable technique and vocal control 
though both voices lack some of the qualities a first rate Mozart singer should 
possess. They were very well supported by Erna-Maria Duske as Blondchen 
and Kurt Marschner as Pedrillo. Wolfgang Nilter 

Hamburg, Staatsoper. The autumn Ring cycle was conducted by Heinz 
Tietjen, and the producer was Giinther Rennert. Astrid Varnay, Siw Erics- 
dotter, Maria von Ilosvay, Elfriede Wasserthal, Hans Beirer, Herbert Fliether, 
Toni Blankenheim, Casper Broecheler, Arnold van Mill, Kurt Marschner, 
and Sigmund Roth were the leading singers. 

Hanover, Landestheater. Sutermeister’s Romeo and Juliet, Haydn's Il 
Mondo della Luna, and Adam's Si J’Etais Roi have been the novelties given 
during the opening weeks of the new season. 

Leipzig. Max Butting’s Plautus im Nonnenkloster, with a libretto by 
Hedda Zinner based on Conrad Ferdinand Meyer’s short story, the world 

remiére of which took place here recently, is a document of social criticism 
in the form of a gay musical play. Gloomy medieval superstitions and the 
exploitation of them for profit clash with enlightened humanism in the struggle 
for freedom and truth. Here is a piece of early Renaissance transferred to 
the stage, and the librcttist’s problem has been to turn the Swiss writer’s work 
into dramatic form. There were many comic and serious situations in Meyer’s 
story, and one occasionally wished for more of his humorous narrative style, 
especially in the investigation of the miracle and its unmasking. 

That the 71-year-old composer is an experienced instrumentalist is clear 
from the many delicate chamber-music episodes in the score of this first opera. 
The chorus scenes are also astonishingly vivid, but at every turn one senses 
Butting’s adaptation of the style which he has developed and matured in 
chamber and orchestral music to a musical language which is not only deter- 
mined by musical forms but must fit in with the spoken word and with 
dramatic movement. It is therefore not surprising that this opera is not the 
product of a passionate expedition into a previously unexplored realm of 
music; nevertheless Butting has written it in a distinctive idiom of his own. 


Butting’s ‘Plautus im Nonnenkloster’ at Leipzig, with Kurt Seipt as 
Poggio 





Wallmuller 











Wallmuller 


Two scenes from ‘Plautus im Nonnenkloster’: left, Katrin W6lzl as the 
Abbess Brigitte and Wilhelm Klemm as Brother Theobaldus ; right, Kurt 
Seipt as Poggio and Katrin Wd6lzl as the Abbess 


The Leipzig Opera has taken up the work enthusiastically, and Heinrich 
Voigt produced it in Max Elten’s impressive sets with the clear intention of 
expressing the realistic action realistically, bringing an atmosphere of serious 
humanity into its gaiety and avoiding all grotesque exaggeration. The promis- 
ing young conductor Hans Wallat brought out Butting’s particular kind of 
musical architecture without emphasizing its detachment from the stage action, 
and Heinrich Bergzog’s chorus was vocally equal to the considerable tasks set 
it. Kurt Seipt played and sang Poggio as a clever, self-conscious Renaissance 
character, Maria Croonen was equally impressive as the suffering Gertrud, 
Katrin Wé6lzl’s bigoted, deceitful Abbess had the hardness of a wood-cut, and 
the principals were well supported by the many secondary characters. This 
may not be the ideal example of a contemporary comedy, but it is a good 
attempt to write a comic opera of deeper significance. 

Siegmund Wilfing 


HOLLAND 


Amsterdam. The musical conductor Peter Maag has requested the direc- 
tion of De Nederlandsche Oper to allow him to terminate his contract as a 
musical leader per ultimo November, 1959. The direction of De Neder- 
landsche Oper has complied with this request. Both the parties concerned 
naturally regret that they have had to end their co-operation after a relatively 
short space of time, but they have felt that when two collaborating partners 
—each one having proved to be capable of excellent achievements—cannot 
find the harmony that leads to artistically justified results, it is better for them 
to separate. 

Enschede. The second company of Holland has grown into an ensemble 
which is beginning to reach maturity. Unfortunately they only perform in 
the extreme east and north of Holland, and the general public is seldom able 
to attend their performances. I went to two of their premiéres. Katya 
Kabanova was conducted and produced by Paul Pella, and in many ways I 
preferred it to the semi-Czech performances during the Holland Festival. 
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For one thing Pella meticulously used Janacek’s own scoring, whereas Krom- 
hole has used the Talich version, which is much more weighty, and to my 
opinion much less effective. With a much smaller orchestra Pella obtained a 
far greater effect. His production too was more conventional than that in 
Amsterdam, in some ways preferable. Of course he didn’t have the soloists 
for it, and in my opinion made the mistake of giving Katya to a very light 
soprano, who moreover has a rather penetrating and unsympathetic timbre. 
The Kabanicha was a dramatic soprano, Barbara a lyric one. There was one 
pleasant surprise in the cast, the Boris of an English tenor, Harry Lance. 
Lortzing’s Der Wildschiitz was better suited to the company. This too 
was produced by Pella, though conducted by someone else. Anton Eldering 
was a capital Baculus, Hemske Nooy a delightful Countess. The sets were a 
sheer joy, transporting us right into an old-fashioned German picture book. 
The company, called ‘ Forum’, has since produced Tiefland as well as several 
of the standard operas. Leo Riemens 


ITALY 

Bologna. The season at the Teatro Comunale opened with Turandot. 
The title role was sung by Lucille Udovick, with Edda Vincenzi as Liu, 
Franco Corelli as Calaf, Ivo Vincdé as Timur, conductor Oliviero de Fabritiis. 
At some later performances Renata Heredia Capnist took over the title role, 
and Mana Vallin that of Lid. La Ferza del Destino was conducted by 
Vincenzo Bellezza, with Luisa Maragliano as Leonora, Fiorenza Cossotto as 
Preziosilla, Flaviano Labé as Alvaro, Anselmo Colzani as Carlo, Vincd as 
Padre Guardiano, and Enrico Campi as Melitone. Lohengrin was the third 
opera, and was conducted by Franco Capuana, with Arturo Sergi in the title 
role, Floriana Cavalli as Elsa, Grace Hoffman as Ortrud, Giangiacomo Guelfi 
as Telramund, and Campi as Heinrich. 

The autumn season included L’Amico Fritz (Clara Petrella, 
Alvino Misciano, Renato Cesari, Clara Betner, conductor Mario Parenti), and 
Tosca (Renata Tebaldi, Franco Corelli, Colzani, conductor Parenti). 

Milan. While we have been waiting for the Scala to publish its coming 
season's programme (we only know that it will be started off with Otello under 
Antonino Votto and immediately followed by a Tosca with Tebaldi) the 
Angelicum has offered an interesting concert version of Mozart's Ascanio in 
Alba. The new artistic director of the Angelicum’s concert season, Riccardo 
Allorto, prepared a programme that concentrated on an evocation of the 
Milan of the second half of the eighteenth century, exactly as it was when it 
welcomed the youthful Mozart. This cycle of concerts has vividly recreated 
the contemporary Milanese scene. In a central position has been the concert 
version of the festa teatrale which the fifteen-year-old Mozart wrote for the 
marriage of the Archduke Ferdinand and the Princess Maria Ricciarda of 
Modena in 1771. The performance was confined to ‘the musical numbers. For 
the serenata has only very limited, symbolical action, in which the love story 
of Ascanio and the nymph Silvia refers to the imperial wedding. And the 
musical structure of the whole serenata consists of a string of solo arias 
separated by choruses, with very brief passages of dialogue. Moreover, a 
work like this which has not been revived for centuries demands the whole 
attention of the public, and the loss of ithe stage allowed one to abandon 
oneself to the pleasures of the music. The revival served to bring to our 
attention the purity, ingenuity and craftsmanship, as well as the adventurous- 
ness, of Ascanio. There is clear evidence of Gluck’s influence on its firm, 
lively, solid choruses, but it is an influence that has been forged in the 
crucible of a new musical personality very sure of its intention. And in the 
cut of ‘the arias, in their dramatic expressiveness, not one influence of the 
Italian composers ‘has been lost, though not one of their faults reappears. 

Much of the evening’s triumphant success was due to the new permanent 
director of the Angelicum, Carlo Felice Cillario, who showed both skill in 
handling ‘the orchestral and choral forces as well as throughness and taste in 
preparing the performance. His efforts were admirably abetted by the artists 
— Ilva Ligabue (Venere), Anna ‘Maria ‘Rota (Ascanio), Emilia Cundari (Silvia), 
Petre Munteanu (Alceste) and Eugenia Ratti (Fauno). Claudio Sartori 
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Rovigo. The season at the Sociale opened with Werther with Danilo 
Vega in the title role, Miriam Pirazzini as Charlotte, Jeda Valtriani as 
Sophie, and Dino Mantovani as Albert; Ottavio Ziino was the conductor. 
Nabucco, which was conducted by Franco Patané, was sung by Simona dell’ 
Argine, Nicola Tagger, Colzani, and Vladimir Gazzarolli. 


Turin. The autumn season opened with J] Conte Ory, which failed to 
attract a full house. Juan Oncina sang and acted with his usual artistic sense, 
but on the whole lacked the sparkle of his Glyndebourne performances. The 
highlight of the evening was not this, but the beautiful vocalization of Gianna 
d’Angelo as the Countess, ther flexibility and warm tone falling pleasingly on 
the ear. Renato Capecchi was a captivating Roberto, Paolo Washington (a 
young bass with a powerful Roman accent) an impressive Tutor; and Anna 
Maria Rota had a warm success as Isoliero. Tullio Serafin drew brisk playing 
from an efficient but not outstanding orchestra. 

It would be nigh impossible to assemble a finer cast for Donizetti's Don 
Pasquale than that heard at the second production of the season. Italo Tajo’s 
Pasquale is one of his finest achievements. In the second scene of Act 1, for 
instance, where Don Pasquale threatens Norina with drastic action for her 
extravagance and has his ears boxed, he yielded to a mood of touching self-pity 
(‘E finita Don Pasquale’) with noted "brilktance. I have always considered Sesto 
Bruscantini as perhaps the finest exponent of recitativo secco today. From the 
opening of ‘Bella siccome un angelo’, through his mocking reference to the 
dazed Don Pasquale (‘E rimasto la impietrato’) to his outburst in the Act 2 
quartet (‘Ah figliuol non mi far scene’) Bruscantini revealed his ability to 
express to the full a wide range of vocal colour and florid vocalization. 
Renata Scotto gave a most stylish performance as Norina, tossing off scintillat- 
ing roulades as if they were mere child’s play. She gave the added satisfaction 
of being able to negotiate florid music well, at the same time thrilling her 
audience with a covered tone which is warm and generous in volume. Ernesto 
was sung with intelligence by the young tenor Luigi Alva: ‘Sogno soave e 
casto’, and his final Notturno were beautifully sung. 

Much credit for the evening’s success was due to Tullio Serafin’s brilliant 
handling of the score. His popularity was such that from the first act on 
he appeared on the stage at each interval by request. Riccardo Moresco’s 
production was subtle to a degree, and the colourful and economic sets by 
Sormani were both charming and tasteful. 

The opera-going public of Turin can be grateful to Ferruccio Negrelli 
for his insight in presenting a trittico of modern Italian opera never before 
heard in Turin. Rossellini’s La Guerra, which received its world premiére at 
Naples in February, 1956, concerns the psychological approach of a number 
of people to the tragic events of war. The text in no way implicates a specific 
race, and the only evidence of war as such is the sound of the siren. The 
highest dramatic point surrounds the reuniting of a paralysed mother with 
her son Marco, who returns home from the war blind. There is also the 
daughter Maria, in love with an enemy soldier by whom she expects a baby; 
and a priest who during a raid invites a section of the frightened community 
to pray. A drama of love, affection and human conflict, all of which are 
not resolved, but left in the balance even as the curtain falls. The numerous 
climaxes expressed in the text have prompted the composer to concentrate on 
giving the highest consideration of musical expression to such scenes as the 
meeting of mother and son, and the interlude between Maria and her lover 
Erick, and the priest’s consolation of the frightened people. These are the 
highlights of the score, in which Rossellini’s music is thoroughly Italian, 
melodious, and has a tang of Puccini as to style. 

I was only able to attend the second performance, in which the role of 
the mother was convincingly played by Augusta Oltrabella in place of Magda 
Olivero. Renato Capecchi portrayed the priest with uncommon dignity; while 
Nicola Tagger, as Erick, displayed a good tenor voice, well used. Carla 
Gavazzi seemed vocally ill at ease as Maria and was sometimes inaudible. 
Luigi Nistri’s well-schooled chorus gave immense pleasure. 

L'Iprocrita Felice, by Ghedini, translated from: Max Beerbohm’s novel by 
Franco Antonicelli, was chosen for the Piccola Scala, where it had its 
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Morris 
Two of the three operas in the Teatro Carignano Turin’'s triple bill. 
Left, Renato Capecchi as Lord Paradiso and Mariella Adani as Jenny 
Mere in Ghedini’s ‘L’'Ipocrita Felice’. Right, Viozzi's ‘Allamistakeo’, 
with Ferdinando Li Donni, Guido Mazzini, Antonio Pirino, Ezio Di 
Giorgi and Marco Stefanoni 


premiére in March, 1956. The work has a narrator, akin to Britten’s male 
chorus in The Rape of Lucretia, who relates the plot with a balanced humour 
that does not detract from the essence of the work, which is moral. Giorgio, 
dissatisfied with his acquaintance with Gambogi, seeks a new love. Unfor- 
tunately his features are unpleasant as they reflect all too clearly his unlimited 
vices, so he is naturally named Lord Inferno. He falls in love with a young 
actress, Jenny Mere, angelic of feature and morality; but she is sceptical of 
their contrasting facial expressions. Lord Inferno requires the mask of a 
saint, and so procures one from a Mr Aeneas, which transforms him to his 
liking; but alas, he cannot smile as it is made of wax. His expression of 
happiness as he gazes upon his new love is obliterated, but the aspirations to 
purity which he feels in his soul change his features, so both he and Jenny 
in the end become a happy matrimonial couple. 

Renato Capecchi triumphed with his elegant and sympathetic portrayal 
of Lord Inferno, and Anna Maria Canali gave bite to the sluttish figure of 
Gambogi. The pure tones of Mariella Adani suited to perfection the charac- 
ter of Jenny, whilst the difficult task of the narrator was stylishly sung by 
Ferrando Ferrari. Giorgio Tadeo, the Aeneas, used his warm baritone voice 
with taste. 

The last of the trittico, Viozzi’s Allamistakeo, adapted by the composer 
from a story by Edgar Allan Poe, was first heard at Bergamo in October, 
1954. The extremely funny plot concerns a State Official, Willy Foster, who 
returns home inebriated from a dinner given in honour of an archaeological 
expedition, and dreams of being present at the opening of the coffin of a 
mummy. The learned profession are surprised at the excellent state of its 
preservation, and soon discover its name to be Allamistakeo. In order to 
verify its age they try experimenting with electromagnetic current. At first 
contact there is no response, but later the mummy begins to speak. On 
consulting their dictionary, they are terrified to find that they have been 
cursed, at which moment the drunk awakens. He is consoled by his wife 
with a cup of camomile, and when asked to take his nephews to the museum 
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on Sunday, flatly refuses. It is a highly amusing work, but disjointed in 
musical context and lacking real body. 

Marco Stefanoni was a tower of strength as the mummy. Fernando Li 
Donni brilliantly portrayed the role of Dr Ponnonner, an ‘the remaining 
roles of Willy Foster, Buckingham, and the Journalist were played equally 
well by Guido Mazzini, Antonio Pirino and Ezio Di Giorgi. Wakhevitch’s 
beautiful sets delighted the eye, while Riccardo Moresco’s production reached 
a high standard. All three operas were conducted by Carlo Felice Cillario 
with a love that inspired his players to give of their best, and thus extracted 
fully the many underlying subtleties which shape the scores. 

Philip Rodden 


MALTA 

The 1959 season opened with a performance of La Wally (last per- 
formed in Malta twenty years ago). Luciana Serafini sang tthe title role, 
Antonio Annaloro was Hagenbach, Ida Fraina Walther and Bruno Cioni 
Stromminger. Tino Cremagniani was the conductor. Other works given were 
La Forza del Destina, Manon, Lucia di Lammermoor, Les Pécheurs de Perles, 
Madama Butterfly, Il Trovatore, and Il Piccolo Marat (Mascagni). Among 
the artists who appeared were Sandra Baruffi, Giuseppe Savio, Paul Asciak, 
Afro Poli, Ugo Novelli and Enzo Vezzosi. 


SWEDEN 


Stockholm. For their first new production of the new season the Royal 
chose Le Nozze di Figaro. This was one of those uneven performances 

which can so often be a feature of the present company. On the credit side 
there was much new — vocal material, there were the beautiful stage 
pose and movements of Ingvar Wixell as the Count, and a young conductor of 
genuine talent in Lars af Malmborg. Yet here also lay the weaknesses of the 
present production, for now with a young cast of so much promise the Royal 
Opera missed a valuable opportunity in not bringing an established Mozart 
stylist to Stockholm. As a result even ithe best features of this production 
remained rather as isolated good performances and the musical production as 
a whole lacked a general sense of overall direction and finesse. Similarly Lars 
Runsten’s production and sets were stamped by the same combination of 
talent and inexperience. Of the soloists, Jan Sparring gave a performance of 
Figaro which was not only phenomenally rich in iits wood promise but con- 
tained all the essentials of a great Mozart characterization — here is a young 
artist who should soon find his place on bigger international stages; the same 
can be said for Ingvar Wixell. Notable promise was also shown by Birgit 
Nordin as Susanna—her middle register and tessitura have evened out 
immeasurably since her début as ‘Otto’ (Oscar) in Ballo, while. Busk-Margit 
Jonsson’s Cherubino was, despite its somewhat small-scale soubrette voice, an 
attractive musical performance. Anna-Greta Séderholmr as the Countess was 
more than a disappointment; it was obviously a makeshift performance. 
Basilio (Sven-Erik Vickstrém) and Barbarina (Christina Gorne) were delightful 
little cameos of their kind. Lars af Malmborg conducted the Hovkapell with 
promise and competence but the real élan of Mozart’s character was often 
missing, much this due as always to the Hovkapell’s chronically weak 
woodwind section where at no time was there any evidence of stylish phrasing. 
Other notable events have included Parsifal and Manon Lescaut with Hjérdis 
Schymberg and Jussi Bjérling. Andrew McCredie 


SWITZERLAND 


Lausanne. The programme of the fifth Festival of Italian Opera produced 
nothing new, and the artists were excellent if not of international class — if 
one excepts Ugo Savarese and Rolando Panerai. Claudia Parada displayed 
excellent vocal material in J] Trovatore. Lucia Danieli, a familiar figure at 
these festivals, sang the gipsy scene with a badly placed voice, but then took 
a grip on herself and improved greatly. Umberto Borsd (Manrico) sounded 
young and ardent. Savarese was ill at ease as Di Luna, but Enrico Campi 
made an excellent impression. Augusto Cardi, who produced, did not attempt 
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realism, though he might have been more adroit with his lighting and aimed at 
a sharper dramatic effect. 

Much the same was true of Cav. and Pag., which were also conducted by 
Manno Wolf-Ferrari. Gighiola Frazzoni’s Santuzza would benefit from a less 
unrelentingly tragic demeanour and more genuine feeling; Vittoria Magnaghi 
(Lucia) was much more successful. Primo Zambruno was Turiddu, Aurelio 
Oppicelli was Alfio. Only Aurora Cattelani (Lola) was entirely satisfying in 
voice, expression and manner. In Pagliacci the outstanding singer was Mario 
Ferrara (Tonio)— ‘but why sing the Prologue in a blue and white pierrot 
outfit with city gent shoes? Antonio Annaloro (Canio) and Mafalda Micheluzzi 
(Nedda) sang well. 

The Barbiere was excellent, especially as regards Argeo Quadri’s conduct- 
ing. Gianna d’Angelo sang Rosina fluently, brilliantly and accurately, but 
without suggesting (in ‘Dunque io son’, for instance) much tenderness. She 
produced the Cemcramide ‘Bel raggio lusinghier’ for the Lesson Scene. 
Rolando Panerai was a good Figaro with plenty of verve, though he is a little 

ul for the role. Enrico Campi gave a traditional yet also personal 
account of Basiiio without overstepping the bounds of good taste. Agostino 
Lazzari’s voice was rather acid, and he succeeded less in the sentimental 
moments than in the drunk and lesson scenes. Bruno Cioni was Bartolo, and 

Aurora Cattelani his entertaining and stylish Berta. 
Marcel Sénéchaud 


U.S.S.R. 

Baku. Of the 40 opera theatres in the Soviet Union, more than half 
represent its diverse national cultures. In this opera family, the theatre of 
Baku, capital of Azerbaijan, occupies a notable place by dint of its artistic 
achievements and the fine work done by the native composers in creating 
Azerbaijani operas and ballets. The theatre was founded some 40 years ago, 
when Soviet power was established in Azerbaijan. The first Azerbaijani opera 
was written by Uzeir Hadjibekov, composer, musicologist and teacher, in 
1907. This was Leili and Medjnun, based on the poem by Fizuli. Thirty years 
later, Hadjibekov, now a professor at the State Azerbaijan Conservatory, 


Byul-Byul Mamedov in the title role of Hadjibekov’s ‘Kerogly’ at the 
Azerbaijan Akhundov Theatre, Baku 














Amirov’'s ‘Seville’ at Baku, with M. Titorenko as Dilber and I. Jafarov 
as Balash 


composed his masterpiece, the opera Kerogly. The opera house’s repertory 
includes many operas by Russiam and West European classics, and by Soviet 
composers, including those of Azerbaijan, who studied at the Baku, Moscow, 

Leningrad and other conservatories of the Soviet Union. 

After Hadjibekov’s Sheikhsenan, Rustam and Zakhrab, Asli and Kerem, 
and Garun and Leila, glorifying Azerbaijan’s legendary heroes, the com- 
poser’s brother Zyulfugar Hadjibekov wrote the opera Ashig Garib and then 
Abdul Magomayev followed with two popular operas Shakh Ismail and 
Nergiz. Tagizadeh Niyazi, conductor of the Baku Opera House, also contri- 
buted an interesting opera after the story of Nizami’s Hosrov and Shirin, and 
Kara Karayev and Akhmet Hadjiyev composed a patriotic opera on a con- 
temporary subject, Veten (Our Land). The youngest composer, the talented 
Fikret Amirov, also wrote an opera called Seville. Mention should also be 
made of the fine opera Shakh Senem, by the venerable Russian Soviet com- 
poser Reinhold Gliere. 

All these operas were staged on the boards of the Baku Opera House, 
and some are still included in its repertory. The theatre’s opera company, 
starring Byul-Buyl Mamedov, Rashid Beibutov and Shevket Mamedov, has 
many talented singers. Mamedova, by the way, was the first Azerbaijani 
woman to defy the old customs and appear on the stage as an opera singer. 
Before her, all the women’s roles on the Azerbaijan stage were performed 
by men. 

Fe ‘Kerogly’ is the Azerbaijani for ‘son of the blind man’. The opera treats 
of medieval Azerbaijan at the turn of the 16th and 17th centuries. Gasan, 
the feudal lord, is a very cruel man. He has robbed and flayed his serfs 
to death, and had the eyes of Ali, her herder, gouged out. Ali’s son, the brave 
Rovshan, assumes the name of Kerogly and leads an uprising of serfs. The 
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opera glorifies Kerogly’s exploits and his love for the beautiful and valiant 
Nigyar. Drawing upon the ancient mugamas (melodies) for his music, the 
composer has made successful use of leitmotive, and given vivid and deeply 
individual characterizations of the heroes. Composed for a high tenor, the 
colourful role of Kerogly has been and still is, performed best by Byul-Byul 
Mamedov (whose name is the Azerbaijanian for ‘nightingale’). However, 
representatives of the younger set of singers have also had the opportunity 
to appear in this part. Among them Lyutifiyar Imanov, a fine tenor, has 
shown an excellent acting talent. Nigyar, difficult both vocally and dramatic- 
ally, is excellently performed by Fatma Akhmedova, a soprano of pure, 
mellifluous timbre. Tagizadeh Niyazi, the talented conductor, is a composer 
as well. The orchestra and chorus follow his baton with fine precision, 
changing from one rhythm to another with lightning rapidity—Hadjibekov’s 
score abounds in capricious changes of tempo 

A highlight of Azerbaijan’s theatrical life was the production at the Baku 
Opera House of Amirov’s Seville (artistic director of the theatre). His style 
is distinguished by impulsiveness and energy, and evinces a profound know- 
ledge of national music lore. Seville is the name of the wife of Balash, a rich 
Tsarist official. Infatuated with the cocotte Dilber, the smug Balash throws his 
wife, child and father out of the house. But the humiliated and offended 
Seville is a woman of character. She tears off the veil that had covered her 
from head to foot, and joins the people in their struggle to rid the land of 
the Balashes—all the oppressors of the poor. Though her part is very difficult, 
Fatma Muradova copes with it brilliantly . Georgi Polyanovsky 


Vocal Competitions 

Toulouse. The sixth Concours International de Chant de Toulouse took 
place between October 8 and 13 last. The jury was presided over by Gabriel 
Dusurget and comprised Janine Micheau, M. Bugeanu (Director of the 
Bucharest Opera), Mario Colombo, Nicols Cvejic, Lord Harewood, Louis Izar 
(Director of the Toulouse Opera). Seventy-seven contestants from twenty 
countries participated, and the following awards were made:— 

First Grand Prize (Women), Nadezda Kniplova (Soprano, Czecho- 
vakia); Second Grand Prize (Women), Halina Slonicka (Soprano, Poland). 
Medals, Joyce Barker (Great Britain), Maria Kontou (Greece), Yola Kosiel 
(Germany). First Grand Prize (Men), Rémy Corraza (Tenor, France); Second 
Grand Prize (Men), Georges Astysr (Bass-baritone, Poland). Medals, Jean 
Louis Brun (France), Idsistaw Nidodem (Poland), Ronald Dutro (U.S.A.). 

Bucharest. The second George Enesco International Competition for 
violin, piano and voice will be held in Bucharest in September, 1961. Entries 
are invited from young artistes who will be under thirty-four on December 
31, 1961. Full details, entry forms, etc., from The Secretariat, George Enesco 
International Competition, Calea Victorei 141, Bucharest, Roumania. 


We hear that... 

Ingrid Bjoner has been engaged to sing Freia and Gutrune at Bayreuth 
next summer. 

Stanley Clarkson has joined the teaching staff of the Royal College of 
Music, London. 

Eileen Farrell has been = od to sing the title role in the revival of 
Alceste next season at the Metropo New York. 

Gottlob Frick will make hie B his Bayreuth début next summer as Hagen. 

Hans Hopf will sing his first Sicgfried next summer at Bayreuth. 

Patricia Johnson has been singing with great success at Basle. Her first 
Azucena brought many curtain calls. 

Sandor Konya will sing Parsifal at La Scala, Milan, during the coming 
season. Boris Christoff will be Gurnemanz, and Dimitri Mitropoulos will 
conduct. 

Otakar Kraus will sing Alberich at Bayreuth next summer. 

Wolfgang Windgassen will sing Loge and Siegmund at Bayreuth next 
summer. 
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Plans for the 1959-60 Season 


ITALY 
Milan, La Scala. December 7 to early June:— 


Otello, December 7 
Tosca, December 9 
Hansel und Gretel, December 15 

Fedra (Pizzetti), December 23 

Andrea Chénier, January 7 

Le Astuzie Feminili (Cimarosa), January 15 (Piccola Scala) 

Macbeth (Bloch), January 21 

Carmen, January 28 

Sette Canzoni (Malipiero) February 5 

La Notte di un Nevrastenico (Rota) (world premiére) Triple bill 
Mavra (Stravinsky) Piccola Scaia 
Ballet programme, February 9 

Boris Godunov, February 18 

Il Barbiere di Siviglia (Paisiello), February 22 (Piccola Scala) 

La Somnambula, February 25 

Doktor Faust (Busoni), March 10 

Lo Frate ’nnamorato = March 19 (Piccola Scala) 

Turandot (Puccini), March 2 

Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme (Molidre- Lully), March 28 

Aida, April 9 

Un Ballo in Maschera, April 14 

Parsifal, May 2 

Le Nozze di Figaro, May 7 

Der Revisor (Egk), March 13 (Piccola Scala) 

Les Troyens (Berlioz), May 27 

Laudes Evangelii (Bucchi) Ballet, May 30 

Artistes engaged include: Mariella Adani, Fedora Barbieri, Aureliana 
Beltrami, Teresa Berganza, Cesy Broggini, ‘Anna Maria Canali, Rosanna 
Carteri, Gabriella Carturan, Biancamaria Casoni, Maria Luisa Castellano, 
Aurora Cattelani, Fiorenza Cossotto, Régine Crespin, Lucia Danielli, 
Gigliola Frazzoni, Jolanda Gardino, Dora Gatta, Christel Goltz, Rita 
Gorr, Gloria Lane, Adriana Lazzarini, Christa Ludwig, Luisa Malagrida, 
Stefania Malagi, Edith Martelli, Adriana Martino, Mafalda Masini, 
Jolanda Meneguzzer, Elena Nicolai, Birgit Nilsson, Magda Olivero, 
Renata Ongaro, Clara Petrella, Leontyne Price, Eugene Ratti, Margherita 
Roberti, Leonie Rysanek, Graziella Sciutti, Renata Scotto, Giulietta 
Simionato, Renata Tebaldi, Ivana Tosini, Gabriella sae, Edda Vincenzi, 
Silvana Zanolli. 

Luigi Alva, Florindo Andreoli, Carlo Badioli, Daniele Barioni, Ettore 
Bastianini, Aldo Bertocci, Ernest Blanc, Franco Calabrese, Virgilio 
Carbonari, Dario Casselli, Antonio Cassinelli, Carlo Cava, Boris Chris- 
toff, Franco Corelli, Mario del Monaca, Piero de Palma, Giuseppe di 
Stefano, Dino Dondi, Renato Ercolani, Agostino Ferrin, Giulio Fiora- 
vanti, Carlo Forti, Carlo Franzini, Carlo Gasperini, Nicolai Guauraov, 
Tito Gobbi, Orazio Gualtieri, Sandor Konya, Alfredo Kraus, Gastone 
Limarilli, Cornell MacNeil, Silvio Maionica, Dino Mantovani, Giam- 
piero Malaspina, Carlo Meliciani, Angelo Mercuriali, Piero Miranda 
Ferraro, Alviano Misciano, Giuseppe Modesti, Paolo Montarsolo, Nicolo 
Monti, Ugo Novelli, Juan Oncina, Aurelio Oppicelli, Mario Ortica, 
Rolando Panerai, Rinaldo Pelizzoni, Gianni Poggi, Luigi Pontiggia, 
Salvatore Puma, Gianni Raimondi, Franco Ricciardi, Nicola Rossi- 
Lemeni, Ugo Savarese, Giulio Scarinci, Marco Stefanoni, Giorgio Tadeo, 
Vittorio Tatozzi, Dimiter Usonov, Eberhard Waechter, Ivo Vincd, Nicola 
Zaccaria. 

Conductors: Bruno Bartoletti, Gianandrea Gavazzeni, Herbert von 
Karajan, Rafael Kubelik, Dimitri Mitropoulos, Nino Sanzogno, Hermann 
Scherchen, Antonino Votto. 
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Producers : Eduardo de Filipo, Franco Enriquez, Mario Frigerio, Herbert 
Graf, Carlo Maestrini, Virginio Puechner, Luigi Squarzina, Luchino 
Visconti, Margherita Wallmann, Franco Zeffirelli. 


Naples, Teatro San Carlo 
Adriana Lecouvreur (November 28) 
Thais (December 13) 
The Love of Three Oranges (December 26) 
Fedora (January 2) 
Un Ballo in Maschera (January 10) 
Otello (January 21) 
L’Elisir d’ Amore (January 28) 
Iris (February 6) 
Il Trovatore (February 13) 
Les Contes d’Hoffmann (February 27) 
Mayerlin (Barbara Giuranna—world premiére) (March 12) 
Il Malata Immaginario (Napoli) ) Triple 
The Protagonist (Weill—first performance in Italy) bill 
Der Mond (Orff—first performance in Italy) March 26 
Le Martyre de Saint Sebastien (Debussy) (April 9) 
Der fliegende Hollander (April 23) 


Il Tabarro | Triple 
L’ Allegra Piazetta (Ballet—Mortari) bill 
Cerere e Demofoonte (Ballet—Ferro) }) May 4 


Artists engaged include: Fedora Barbieri, Rosanna Carteri, Gianna 
d’Angelo, Lucia Danielli, Maria Giovanna, Adriana Lazzarini, Pina 
Malagrini, Gianna Maritati, Rosetta Noli, Magda Olivero, Mirella 
Parutto, Clara Petrella, Margherita Roberti, Giulietta Simionato, Renata 
Tebaldi,- Virginia Zeani; Luigi Alva, Ettore Bastianini, Umberto Borsd, 
Sesto Bruscantini, Autonio Cassinelli, Franco Corelli, Fernando Corena, 
Mario del Monaco, Giuseppe di Stefano, Giulio Fioravanti, Tito Gobbi, 
Giangiacomo Guelfi, Agostino Lazzari, Enzo Mascherini, Ferruccio 
Mazzoli, Alvino Misciano, Giuseppe Modesti, Mario Sereni, Eugene 
Tobin, Giuseppe Valdengo, Cesare Valletti, Arnold van Mill, Ivo Vinco, 
Otto Wiener. 
Conductors: Efrem Kurtz, Peter Maag, Lovro von Matacic, Francesco 
Molinari-Pradelli, Fernando Previtali, Angelo Questa, Ugo Rapalo, 
Mario Rossi, Gabriele Santini. 
Palermmo, Teatro Massimo. January 14 to end of May:— 

Macbeth (Verdi) 
Leyla Gencer, Giuseppe Taddei, Mirto Picchi. Conductor Vittorio Gui; 
producer Franco Enriquez. 


L'Italiana in Algeri 
Anna Maria Rota, Eugenia Ratti, Juan Oncina, Renato Capecchi. Con- 


ductor Nicola Rescigno; producer Franco Zeffirelli. 
Madama Butterfly 
Antonietta Stella, Gianni Raimondi, Capecchi. Conductor to be 
announced; producer Aldo Mirabella Vassallo. 
Tristan und Isolde 
Bayreuth production by Wieland Wagner. 


Falstaff 
Marcella Pobbe, Ratti, Fedora Barbieri, Fernanda Cadoni, Taddei, Alvino 


Misciano, Renato Cesari. Conductor Tullio Serafin; producer Zeffirelli. 


Lucia di Lammermoor 
Joan Sutherland, Raimondi, Rolando Panerai. Conductor Serafin; pro- 


ducer Zeffirelli. 


Pelléas et Mélisande 
Cast from Opéra-Comique. Conductor Jean Fournet; producer Roger 


Lalande. 
Mitridate Eupatore (Scarlatti) 
Gloria Davy, Giuseppe Campora. Conductor to be announced; producer 


Riccardo Bacchelli. 
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Rigoletto 
Gianna d’Angelo, Raimondi, Cornell MacNeil. Conductor to be 
announced; producer Vassallo. 

Tosca 
Cast, etc., to be announced. 
Stage version of The St Matthew Passion. Conductor Herman Scherchen; 
producer Herbert Graf; sets and costumes Veniero Colasanti and John 
Moore. Consuelo Rubio, Oralia Dominguez, Herbert Handt, Juan Oncina, 
Raffaele Arié, Nicola Zaccaria, Enrico Campi. 


MONACO 


Monte Cario. Season opens February 7:— 
Tosca 
Régine Crespin, Giuseppe Gismondo, Taddei. 
Turandot 
Lund Christiansen, Corelli 
Manon Lescaut 
Clara Petrella. 
Il Barbiere di Siviglia 
Ballo in Maschera (first performance in Monte Carlo for 30 years) 
Salome 
Christel Goltz, Elisabeth Hoengen, Hans Hotter. 
Don Giovanni 
Teresa Stich-Randall, Hanny Steffek, Eberhard Waechter, Richard Holm, 
Erich Kunz. 
Don Quichotte (Massenet) (fiftieth anniversary of premiére) 
Miroslav Cangalovic. 


PORTUGAL 
Lisbon, Teatro San Carlos:— 
Lohengrin 
Gré Brouwenstiin, Rita Gorr, Sandor Konya, Frans Anderson, Arnold 
van Mill. Conductor Alexander Krannhals; producer Kurt Puhlmann. 
Der Freischiitz 
Brouwenstijn, Steffek, Fritz Uhl, Van Mill. Conductor Krannhals; pro- 
ducer Puhlmann. 
Don Giovanni 
Stich-Randall, Lisa Otto; Waechter, Kunz. Conductor Michael Gielen; 
producer Frank de Quell. 
Jenufa 
Vera Schlosser, Hilde Réssl-Majdan, Res Fischer, Josef Traxel, Uhl. 
Conductor Pedro de Freitas Branco; producer de Quell. 
La Voix Humaine (Poulenx) . 
Denise Duval. Conductor Antonio de Almeida. 
Mdrouf (Raboud) 
Janine Micheau, Jacques Janssen, Michel Roux, Xavier Depraz. Con- 
ductor Jean Fournet; producer Marcel Lamy. 
W erther 
Gorr, Lance, Pierre Mollet. Conductor Branco; producer Lamy. 
Macbeth 
Vartenissian, Gobbi, Picchi. Conductor Gui; producer Enriquez. 
La Bohéme 
Ilva Ligabue, Giuseppe di Stefano, Sesto Bruscantini. Conductor Gui; 
producer Enrico Frigerio. 
Un Ballo in Maschera 
Parutto, Lucia Danieli, Gino Bechi, Di Stefano. Conductor Alberto Erede; 
producer Frigerio. 
La Cenerentola 
Rota, Gatta, Alva, Bruscantini, Tajo. Conductor Erede; producer Frigerio. 
Il Campiello 
Zanolli, Gatti, Bruscantini, Mariano Caruso. Conductor Cillario; pro- 
ducer Riccardo Moresco. 
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La Sonnambula 
Gianna d’Angelo, Alfredo Kraus, Paolo Washington. Conductor de 
Fabritiis; producer Moresco. 

Mefistofele 
Carteri, Kraus, Arié. Conductor de Fabritiis; producer Moresco. 

L’Elisir d’ Amore 
Portuguese artists. Conductor Jaime Silva; producer Elena Raggi. 

Igreja do Mar (Frederico de Freitas) Portuguese artists. Conductor de Freitas; 
producer Pedro Lemos. 





Summer Festivals, 1960 


AIX-EN-PROVENCE, July 9 to 31. 


Don Giovanni, July 9, 17, 21, 27. 

Le Nozze di Figaro, July 13, 19, 25, 30. 

Le Médecin Maigré Lui (Gounod), July 16, 24, 28. 

La Voix Humaine (Poulenc) & Dido and Aeneas, July 13, 29. 


EDINBURGH, August 21 to September 10 

Glyndebourne Opera in I! Puritani, Falstaff, Il Segreto di Susanna, 
Arlecchino, and La Voix Humaine (Poulenc—British premiére). The Festival 
will open with a performance of the Verdi Requiem conducted by Carlo 
Maria Giulini with Joan Sutherland, Fiorenza Cossotto, Alfredo Kraus, and 
Ivo Vincd. 


FLORENCE, May 8 to June 30. 

Unofficial reports say that the bicentenary of Cherubini’s birth will be 
celebrated with a production of Eloisa o il Monte San Bernardo. Other 
operas to be given during the festival will probably include Fidelio, Jenufa, 
Euridice (Peri), and a triple bill of premiéres: Bucchi’s Una Notte in Para- 
diso, Chailly’s 11 Mantello, and Rota’s La a Nowe del Neurastanico. 


HOLLAND, June 15 to July 15. 


The Bayerische Staatsoper, Munich, in Wozzeck and Capriccio. The 
Netherlands Opera in the world premiére of an opera by Badings, and other 
works. 


MUNICH, August 7 to September 9:— 
Die Meistersinger, August 7, 21, September 9. 
Ariadne auf Naos*, August 8, September 1, 4. 
Don Giovanni, August 9, September 4. 
Die Entfiihrung aus dem Serail*, August 10, 16. 
Arabella, August 11, 23, 31. 
Cosi fan tutte*, August 12, 19, 26. 
Der Rosenkavalier, August 13, 17, 29. 
Intermezzo (Strauss)*, August 14, 27, September 2. 
Trionfi (Parts I, II and ITI) (Orff), August 15, September 6. 
Falstaff, August 18, 28. 
Capriccio*, August 20, September 7. 
Le Nozze di Figaro*, August 30, September 5. 
Salome, August 25, September 
Fliegende Hollander, August 7, September 2. 
Strauss Festival Concert, September 8. 
* Performances marked thus at the Cuvilliéstheater in the Altes Residenz; 
all other performances in the Prinzregententheater. 


WIESBADEN, May | to 19. 


Vienna Opera in performances of Figaro (conductor Karajan) May 1, 2, 
and Cosi fan tutte (conductor Bohm) May 3, 4. Other operas to be announced. 
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Gramophone Records 


Complete Recordings 


MEDEA (Cherubini), with Maria Callas (Medea), Renata Scotto (Glauce), 
Miriam Pirazzini (Neris), Mirto Picchi (Jason), Giuseppe Modesti (Creon), 
and Lidia Marimpietri, Elvira Galassi, Alfredo Giacommotti. Orchestra and 
peared of La Scala, Milan. Tullio Serafin. COLUMBIA SAX 2290-92 
(Stereo). 

The monaural version, fully reviewed in last April’s OPERA, was not one 
of the best engineered Scala recordings; a lot of the playing and singing 
sounded rough, and the ensembles lacked spaciousness. To a great extent these 
deficiencies have been overcome by stereo; and Callas’s dramatics certainly 
benefit from this medium. 


MANON LESCAUT (Puccini), with Maria Callas (Manon), Fiorenza 
Cossotto (Un Musico), Giuseppe di Stefano (Des Grieux), Giulio Fioravanti 
(Lescaut), Franco Calabrese (Geronte), Carlo Forti (L’Oste), and Vito Tatone, 
Giuseppe Morresi, Franco Ricciardi, Franco Ventriglia. Orchestra and Chorus 
of La Scala, Milan, Tullio Serafin. COLUMBIA 33CX1583-5. 

Manon Lescaut has never enjoyed, in this country at least, the popularity 
of Bohéme, Tosca or Butterfly. Yet it deserves to be better known than it is, 
for not only is it full of melody and atmosphere, but it is a very good opera. 
Perhaps this performance might do something towards getting it more widely 
accepted. Serafin is in a far less relaxed mood here than in the Bohéme 
reviewed below, and except in the third act Intermezzo where the tension 
sags, he gives us a vivid and dramatic reading of the score. The Scala 
orchestra is in magnificent form, and the opening scene captures the atmos- 
phere of the opera straight away. 

Callas has never sung Manon on the stage, but unlike many artists who 
record roles they have never performed in the opera house, she succeeds in 
creating a vivid personality, a real flesh and blood figure. The differing 
aspects of Manon’s character are admirably realised, and although Callas has 
not the beautiful, rich creamy tones of Tebaldi (the typical Puccini soprano 
from the purely vocal point of view if ever there was one), she makes Manon 
a far more credible character than that singer. 

Di Stefano is not quite in his best voice; in fact he is disappointing in 
the first act, but finds almost his best form in the great Act 2 duet. His 
outburst in Act 3, ‘Guardate, pazzo son’, is very exciting—and made one 
quickly realise what a long way he had come since his’ beautifully sung 
Wilhelm Meister shortly after the war. One regrets the change in a way, for 
he surely could have been the most beautiful light lyric tenor of our day. 

Fioravanti is a rough Lescaut; Calabrese a very fine Geronte. Cossotto 
sings the Madrigal in Act 2 so well that it’s a pity she has no more to do. 
The other roles are more than adequately realised. 


LA BOHEME (Puccini), with Renata Tebaldi (Mimi), Gianna d’Angelo 
(Musetta), Carlo Bergonzi (Rodolfo), Ettore Bastianini (Marcello), Renato 
Cesari (Schaunard), Cesare Siepi (Colline), Fernando Corena (Benoit and 
Alcindoro), Piero di Palma (Parpignol), Attilio d’Orazi (Sergente), Giorgio 
Onesti (Doganiere). Orchestra and Chorus of Academy of Santa Cecilia, 
Rome. Tullio Serafin. DECCA LXT 5542 (Monaural), SXL 2170-1 (Stereo). 

I have only heard the stereophonic version of this splendid new recording, 
and so my remarks can only refer to it. But knowing how superbly the Decca 
engineering staff manage things, I think one can safely assume that almost as 
much pleasure will be afforded the listener by the monaural version. The 
wonderful bustle and atmosphere of the Café Momus scene can never have 
been so vividly captured on disc, and the illusion of the movements of the 
individual characters throughout the opera brings the opera house right into 
our own home. 

Serafin gives a slower and more relaxed reading of the score than he does 
of the Manon reviewed above; and certainly his is a less emotional reading 
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than Beecham’s, and a less vital one than Toscanini’s; but it is more alive than 
Votto’s. Tebaldi as usual sings with great beauty of voice, if with little indi- 
viduality — she is at her best where she can match her large voice with that 
of the Marcello, Bastianini, in Act 3. She lacks the subtlety of Callas, and 
does not quite arouse the gor F of compassion that De los Angeles does. 
Bergonzi is one of the most satisfying tenors now before the public. He sings 
with sincerity and style; and his voice if not of intrinsic beauty always falls 
pleasantly on the ear. Gianna d’Angelo’s Musetta is not quite heavy enough, 
but she sings with taste and charm. Siepi does not quite make the effect that 
he should as Colline, and Cesari is just a good routine Schaunard. Corena’s 
Benoit and Alcindoro, however, are nicely judged studies. An enjoyable per- 
formance then, but neither a definitive one nor a soul-shattering experience. 


DER ROSENKAVALIER (Strauss), with Marianne Schech (Feldmarschallin), 
Irmgard Seefried (Octavian), Rita Streich (Sophie), Hona Steingruber (Mari- 
anne Leitmetzerin), Sieglinde Wagner (Annina), Kurt Boehme (Baron Ochs), 
Dietrich Fischer-Dieskau (Faninal), Gerhard Unger (Valzacchi), Albrecht 
Peter (Police Commisar), Rudolf Francl (Tenor), and Johannes Kemter, 
Helmut Goldman, Jurgen Krasmann, Fred Teschler, Orchestra and Chorus of 
the Dresden State Opera. Karl Boehm. DEUTSCHE GRAMMOPHON. 
DGG LPM 18570-3 (monaural) and SLPM 138040-3 (stereo). 

This is rather a disappointing performance, spoiled for me by the dull 
conducting of Boehm and the decidedly sub-standard Marschallin of Marianne 
Schech. Evidently Deutsche Grammophon wanted to make this recording into 
something very special, for they took to Dresden leading singers from the 
west and effected a reunion between Karl Boehm and the Dresden Staatskapelle 
—Boehm it should be remembered succeeded Busch as Generalmusikdirektor 
in Dresden in 1934, remaining there until 1942. They have also packaged the 
set in a sumptuous album, accompanied by a most impressive and large 
illustrated libretto with three essays. 

Dresden has a great Strauss tradition (vide Gottfried Schmiedel’s article 
in this issue), and the Dresden State Orchestra is still considered the finest 
Strauss orchestra in Germany. Boehm conducted the premiéres of Daphne 
and Die Schweigsame Frau, and his Strauss performances in Vienna have 
earned him great praise. Yet his reading is strangely subdued, and lacking in 
sensuousness. On the whole I prefer it to Karajan’s, but it cannot equal 
Kleiber’s, nor Kempe’s on the now withdrawn Nixa set, which was also made 
with the Dresden Company, and also had Boehme as Ochs. 

Schech as the Marschallin sounds neither the great lady nor the warm- 
hearted, human figure. Her intonation too sounds insecure. Seefried makes 
an attractive and youthful-sounding Octavian, but her voice is too similar in 
quality to Streich’s. In any case, if one is to have a soprano Octavian, then 
one needs a warm lyric with a mezzo-ish tint to the voice, such as Jurinac 
possesses. Streich is a perfect Sophie, and sings with a crystal clear, perfectly 
poised tone. 

Now that Weber has all but retired, Boehme is undoubtedly the finest 
Ochs before the public. He has refined his interpretation since his first 
recording of the role, and he sings consistently well. Fischer-Dieskau sounds 
anything but ithe parvenu as Faninal; but there have been better Anninas, 
Valzacechis, Italian Tenors, e7 al, than here. 


GERMAN 
Overtures to Euryanthe, The Ruler of Spirits, Abu Hassan, Jubel, Der Frei- 
schiitz, Preciosa, Oberon (Philharmonia Orchestra. Wolfgang Sawallisch). 


Columbia 33CX 1652. If we must have a collection of Weber overtures on 
one disc, then this is the performance to have. Sawallisch turns in vivid and 
dramatically paced performances, and the Philharmonia is at its best. Record- 
ing is very fre. Tannhiiuser: Overture; Meistersinger: Prelude; Gitterdiim- 
merung: Siegfried’s Rhine Journey, Siegfried’s Funeral March (Philharmonia 
Orchestra. Wolfgang Sawallisch). Columbia 33CX 1655. One is apt to lose 
count of the number of versions one hears during a year of these Wagner 
pieces, but as with the preceding disc, if one is to have such a collection this 
is the way to do it. The Gétterddimmerung excerpts show conductor and 
orchestra at their very best. On this showing Sawallisch should be an exciting 
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Ring conductor. Der Freischiitz: Leise and Und ob die Wolke; Tannhiiuser: 
— teure Halle, and Allmacht’ge Jungfrau; Lohengrin: Einsam in triiben 

& Euch Liiften, die mein Klagen and ensuing scene with Ortrud 
(Ellesbeth Schwarzkopf and Christa Ludwig. Philharmonia Orchestra, Walter 
Susskind & Heinz Wallberg). Columbia 33CX 1658 (monaural), SAX 2300 
(Stereophonic). A most attractive disc and some attractive and lovely singing 
from Schwarzkopf, especially in Elisabeth’s prayer and both the Lohengrin 
excerpts. She seems to find Elisabeth’s greeting and part of Agathe’s first aria 
somewhat taxing, but elsewhere she is in glorious voice. Christa Ludwig’s 
naturally beautiful voice sounds rather light in texture for Ortrud, but she 
makes much of her outburst to the pagan gods before Elsa emerges to meet 
her in the courtyard. A pity no baritone voice was available for Telramund’s 
few words; they would have made the scene artistically complete. Susskind 
conducts the Philharmonia for all the excerpts except the Elsa-Ortrud scene 
which is conducted by Wallberg. The playing of the Philharmonia is as usual, 
of excellent quality, and the engineering of the stereo version very fine indeed. 


Italian 

La Gioconda (Selection): Voce di donna; Enzo Grimaldo, principe di Santa- 
fior; O monumento; Pescator affonda l’esca; Cielo e mar; Stella del marinar; 
Suicidio! Ora posso morir. Zinka Milanov (Gioconda), Rosalind Elias (Laura), 
Belen Amparan (La Cieca), Giuseppe di Stefano (Enzo), Leonard Warren 
(Barnaba), Plinio Clabasi (Alvise). Orchestra and Chorus of Santa Cecilia, 
Rome. Fernando Previtali. RCA RB. 16159. 

A generous and sensible selection from the complete set reviewed in 
June. Milanov’s ‘Suicidio’ is outstanding, and Di Stefano is at his best. The 
young Rosalind Elias shows more promise than fulfilment, and Warren is a 
melodramatic Barnaba. Bellen Amparan’s singing of La Cieca’s Prayer is 
most impressive. 

CAVALLERIA ag gone (Mascagni): O Lola; Dite, Mamma Lucia . 

Il cavallo scalpita; A casa, a casa amici... Viva ‘il vino; A voi tutti salute- 
Mamman, quel vino é generoso. Caterina Mancini, Adriana Lazzarini, Aurora 
Cattelani, Gianni Poggi, Aldo Protti. Orchestra and Chorus of San Carlo, 
— Ugo Rapald. 


PAGLIACCI (Lenocavallo): Si pud?; Stridono lassi; Vesti la giubba; Ohé! 
Presto!; Nome di Dio! Quelle stesse parole! Aureliana Beltrami, Gianni Poggi, 
Aldo Protti, Walter Monachesi, Alfredo Nobile. Orchestra and Chorus, San 
Carlo, Naples. Ugo Rapalé. PHILIPS. ABL 3256. 

Strangely chosen ‘highlights’ from Philips complete recordings of the 

inseparable twins. Strangely chosen because of what they omit rather than 
what they include. In any case neither casts are particularly inspired. The 
lachrymose Poggi and stodgy Protti are common to both. Beltrami is an 
attractive Nedda; Mancini a squally Santuzza. 
LA BOHEME (Puccini): Chi ¢ la? — Che gelida manina — Si, mi chiamano 
Mimi — O soave fanciulla; Quand m’en vo . . . finale to Act 2; Mimi! speravo 
di trouarvi qui; Marcello. Finalmente! Che? Mimi! Tu qui!; La danza con 
musica vocale! — Mimi’s entrance and finale of opera. Antonietta Stella, 
Bruna Rizzoli, Gianni Poggi, Renato Capecchi, Giuseppe Modesti, Guido 
Mazzini. Orchestra and Chorus, San Carlo, Naples. Francesco Molinari- 
Pradelli. PHILIPS. ABL 3251. 

Good long stretches of music, and alive conducting by Molinari-Pradelli, 
rather than distinguished as characterizes this highlights selection. In fact, 
other than the Beecham complete on his recording, I can think of no other 
Bohéme conductor who has Dg me so much pleasure. Stella’s Mimi is top 
class routine; Poggi’s Rodolfo, like his Canio and Turiddu, over-emotional; 
Rizzoli’s Musetta just adequate; Capecchi's Marcello first class. 


TOSCA (Puccini); Recondita Armonia; Tutta qui la cantoria . . . Tre sbirri, 
una carozza; Tosca é un buon falco; Vissi d’arte; Act 3 complete. Antonietta 
Stella, Gianni Poggi, Giuseppe Taddei, Leo Pudis, Piero de Palma, Antonio 
Aldo Protti, Walter Monachesi, Alfredo Nobile. Orchestra and Chorus, San 
Carlo, Naples. Tullio Serafin. PHILIPS. ABL 3257. 
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Despite the poor Cavaradossi of Poggi, this Tosca selection is well worth 
having if only for the Scarpia of Tad One wishes in ‘the circumstances 
that we could have had more of Act 2 and less of Act 3. Taddei sings with 
great subtlety and displays a smooth vocal line. Stella is an appealing Tosca, 
less the grand diva than some, but none the less attractive. Serafin’s reading 
has not the drive of De Sabata, but the Naples orchestra plays well for him. 


Recitals 


JUSSI BJOERLING: Martha: M’appari; Prince Igor: Viadimir’s aria; L’Elisir 

@Amore: Una furtiva lagrima; Eugene Onegin: Lensky’s aria; Andrea 

Chénier: Come un bel di di maggio (all with orchestra conducted by Nils 

Grevillius); Aida: Celeste Aida; Manon Lescaut: Donna non vidi mai; Tosca: 

E lucevan le stelle; Cavalleria Rusticana: Siciliana; Rigoletto: La donna é 

ro gene and Ella mi fu rapita (all these from complete recordings). RCA 
B 16149. 

The first side of this recital contains items recorded by the Swedish tenor 
in his younger days, the Martha, Elisir, and Chénier arias having been avail- 
able on HMV 78s; the two Russian arias, sung in Swedish however, have not 
been generally available in this country, and are useful additions to those who 
wish to have a complete Bjoerling collection, though those who prefer some- 
thing more authentic will look elsewhere. Side 2 ago items from post-war 
LP complete opera recordings. These are all good Bjoerling, except perhaps 
the Rigoletto — but all are decidedly more mature performances than side 1. 


JUSSI BJOERLING: Carmen: La fleur que tu m’avais jetée; L’Elisir d Amore: 
Una furtiva lagrima; L’Africana: O Paradiso; Manon: En fermant les yeux; 
Manon Lescaut: Donna non vidi mai; Cavalleria Rusticana: O Lola, bianca 
come fior di spino; La Bohéme: Che gelida manina; L’Arlesiana: E la solita 
storia; La Gioconda: Cielo e mar!; Rigoletto: Questa o quella; Pagliacci: 
Vesti la giubba; Turandot: Nessun dorma. Orchestra conducted by Nils 
Grevillius. HMV ALP 1620. 

Together with the two RCA recitals recently available, we now have a 
very representative selection of Bjoerling’s art, ranging from 1936 to the post- 
war period. There is some duplication of items, but whereas the RCA Manon 
Lescaut, Cavalleria and Pagliacci arias are from the recent complete record- 
ings, the HMV items made for 78s very soon after the war. The Nemorino 
aria would appear to be common to both discs, but neither it nor the 
L’Arlesiana aria was generally available in the past. As I have said before, 
Bjoerling has been, over the years, the best Italian tenor not of Italian birth. 


JUSSI BJOERLING: L’Arlesiana: Lamento di Frederico; Fedora: Amor ti 
vieta; Ballo in Maschera: Di tu je fedele; La Fanciulla del West: Ch’ella mi 
creda. Orchestra of Maggio Musicale Fiorentino. Alberto Erede. RCA SRC 
7031. 

These four items on a 45 come from the recital that was the filler for side 
four of the RCA Tebaldi-Bjoerling Cavalleria reviewed in OPERA last May. It 
is interesting to compare his two interpretations of the Cilea aria. The 
Giordano and Verdi excerpts are beautifully done. 


MARGHERITA CAROSIO: Rigoletto: Tutte le feste al tempio; La Traviata: 
E strano . . . Ah fors’é lui — Follie! Follie! . . . Sempre libera; Ave Maria 
(Verdi). Alberto Erede, Anatole Fistoulari. HMV 7ER $162. 

The Rigoletto and Traviata items date from 1948 and 1951 and have been 
issued previously. The ‘Ave Maria’ (written by Verdi in 1880) was also 
recorded in 1951 but has never been released. Mme Carosio was welcomed 
after the war, as much for her charming personality as her delicate artistry. 
The voice is not a great one, however, and she will probably be better 
remembered in operatic history for her singing of Donizetti and Rossini light 
heroines, rather than as a great tragedienne. 

MARIA CEBOTARI. Ariadne auf Naxos: Es gibt ein Reich and Lustigen 
Weiber von Windsor: Nun eilt herbei. Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra. 
7ER 5141. 

Although Cebotari died more than ten years ago, her name has already 

become a legend. She was beloved in Vienna in the years immediately after 
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the war, and a great favourite at Dresden in the 1930s. Her poignantly beauti- 
ful account of Ariadne’s aria and her effervescent Frau Fluth are fitting 
souvenirs of this lovely artist. 


BENIAMINO GIGLI: Pagliacci: Vesti la giubba; Rigoletto: La donna é 
mobile; Tosca: E lucevan le stelle; La Bohéme: Che gelida manina; L’Elisir 
@Amore: Una furtiva lagrima; Aida: Celeste Aida; Manon: Dream Song; 
Carmen: Flower Song; Pécheurs de Perles: Mi par Wudir ancora; Serse: 
Largo; Agnus Dei (Bizet); Faust: Salve dimora. HMV ALP 1681. 

With the exception of ‘Celeste Aida’, these are vintage Gigli of the early 
1930s, when the tenor’s voice was at its most beautiful. As in the case of 
De Luca, older collectors will have the original 78s; younger collectors should 
purchase this disc if only for the sake of comparison with the reigning 
favourites of today. 


BERNARD LADYSZ: Don Carlos: Ella giammai m’amo! . . . Domird sol 
nel manto mio regal; I Vespri Siciliani: O tu, Palermo; Simone Boccanegra: 
Il lacerato spirito; Nabucco: Vieni, o Levita! and Tu sil labbro; Prince Igor: 
No Sleep, No Rest (Igor’s aria) and I hate a dreary life (Galitzky’s aria); 
Eugene Onegin: Everyone knows love on earth (Gremin’s aria); lolanta: What 
is in store for me? and When I, Lord, arouse your wrath. Philharmonia 
Orchestra. Anatole Fistoulari. COLUMBIA 33CX 1678. 

Although one cannot deny that this young Polish bass has a beautiful 
basso cantante voice, this is, on the whole, a disappointing record début. One 
does not have to be an Italian to sing Verdi well, and, as we know, one of the 
greatest of present-day Verdi basses is Boris Christoff; but Ladysz’s unidio- 
matic singing of the Verdi arias and his strange Italian pronounciation do not 
make his performances very authentic. The Russian items are better, but it 
seems odd to sing both Igor and Galitzky; he seems more suited to the latter 
role. Interest is aroused by the recitative and aria from Tchaikovsky’s one-act 
Iolanta (1892), which tells of the blind daughter of the famous good king 
René of Provence. 


AASE NORDMO-LOVBERG: Tannhiiuser: Elisabeth’s Greeting and Prayer; 
Lohengrin: Elsa’s Dream and Euch Liiften; Die Walkiire: Du bist der Lenz; 
Otello: Willow Song and Ave Maria (w. Monica Sinclair); Don Carlos: Tu che 
le vanita. Philharmonia Orchestra. COLUMBIA 33CX 1651. 

A rather disappointing recital. Certainly this Norwegian soprano possesses 

magnificent vocal resources, but here she seems to be a clumsy singer. The 
Wagner is better than the Verdi, but there is no real lift to the voice as either 
Sieglinde or Elisabeth. Desdemona sounds too mature, and Elizabeth de 
Valois downright dull. 
LILY PONS: Lakmé: Bell Song; Lucia di Lammermoor: Ardon gli’incensi .. . 
Spargi d’amaro pianto; Rigoletto: Caro nome and Lag le feste; Dinorah: 
Ombre légére; Il Barbiere di Siviglia: Dunque io son (w. Giuseppe de Luca); 
Mignon: Je suis Titania; Estrellita (Ponce); Villanelle (Dell’Acqua). CAMDEN 
CDN 1011. 

After Galli-Curci left New York, and with Dal Monte and Pagliughi 
spending all their time in Europe, there were no real challengers to Lily Pons 
at the Metropolitan as Lucia, Rosina, Lakmé et al. I doubt whether we would 
hail her today with quite such enthusiasm. She seems a curiously empty kind 
of singer. No wonder I was unable to persuade an American critic who had 
been brought up on years of Pons Lucias at the Met to go to see and hea 
Joan Sutherland at Covent Garden. Lucia to him was synonymous with the 
kind of uninteresting fireworks here displayed. I am prepared to believe that 
as a comedienne Miss Pons was fine. 

MARK REIZEN: Aleko: The camp sleeps (Aleko’s cavatina) and In the mist 
of memory (The Old Gypsy’s story); Russlan and Ludmilla: I am trembling 
with fear (Farlaf-Naina scene, with E. Korneyeva) and Farlaf’s rondo; Rus- 
salka (Dargomizhsky): Now look here (The Miller’s aria) and What does this 
mean? (The Mad scene with Georg Nelepp and chorus). Orchestra of the 
Bolshoi Theatre. V. Nebolsin, A. Melik-Pashaev. PARLOPHONE PMA 1056. 

This is a worthy companion disc 'to the Boris-Prince Igor extracts reviewed 

in November. Reizen possesses quite one of the most beautiful bass voices I 
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have ever heard. He does not overdramatize his singing as Chaliapin did and 
makes his effects more subtly. The Russalka extracts are wonderfully 
sung and characterized; and Farlaf’s rondo from Russlan, as sung there, has 
most Italian buffos beaten at their own game. The Aleko pieces were new to 
me; they are quite beautiful, but did not leave me with any particular desire 
to hear or see the whole opera. 


Historical Records 

ALFRED PICCAVER: Madama Butterfly: Non ve lavevo detto . . . Addio, 
fiorito asil (with Theodor Scheidl); La Fanciulla del West: Ch’ella mi creda; 
Tosca: Ah! quegli occho (with Margit Angerer); Turandot: Non piangere Liu. 
DEUTSCHE GRAMMOPHON. EPL 30174. 

Nigel Leigh-Pemberton writes about this great tenor and his art in 
December 1958. These four Puccini excerpts give an excellent idea of 
Piccaver’s voice, style and art. They were made in the late 1920s when he 
was a great favourite at the Vienna Opera, and were once available on Decca 
Polydor as 78s. The soprano in the Tosca duet is the beautiful Margit 
Angerer who once sang Octavian at Covent Garden, and is I believe now 
living in London. 


LUISA TETRAZZINI: Rigoletto: Caro nome; Mignon: Polonaise; Dinorah: 
Ombra leggiera; Lucia di Lammermoor: Mad scene; Nozze di Figaro: Voi 
che sapete; Barbiere di Siviglia: Una voce poco fa; Don Giovanni: Batti, 
batti; Lakme: Bell Song; Roméo et Juliette: Waltz Song; Voce di Primavera 
(Strauss); Traviata: Ah fors’ é lui . . . Sempre libera. OLYMPUS, ORL 210. 

Another fine addition to the Olympus series. This consists of all Tetraz- 
zini’s 1908 London recordings and contains all the coloratura soprano war- 
horses of the period. One may not greatly care for her Mozart or for the 
vocal version of Strauss’s Voices of Spring, but her singing of Rossini, 
Donizetti, and Verdi is nothing short of fabulous. A word of caution — band 
three on both sides is wrongly labelled—the Roméo Waltz Song is on side 
two and Dinorah aria on side one. 


VIRGINIA ZEANI: Gianni Schicchi: O mio babbino caro; Turandot: Signore 
ascolta and Tu che di gel sei cinta; La Bohéme: Si, mi chiamano Mimi and 
Donde lieta usci; Madama Butterfly: Un bel di and Tu, tu, piccolo iddio; 
Suor Angelica; Senza mamma; Manon Lescaut: Sola, perduta, abbandonata; 
Tosca: Vissi d’arte; La Rondine: Che il bel sogno; La Bohéme: Quando me’n 
vo. Orchestra of Accademia di Santa Cecilia, Rome. Alberto Erede. DECCA 
SXL 2123 (stereo), LXT 5509 (mono). 

Judging from this disc, and from the reports that have appeared in our 
pages during the last season, Zeani’s voice has both darkened and grown in 
size since her first London appearances. She would appear to be forsaking the 
coloratura repertory in favour of lirico-spinto roles. The voice is warm and 
at times beautiful, but there is not one of the present items that has not been 
better performed by other sopranos on disc—except for the Rondine aria, 
and that for the very simple reason that there is no other version. 

Popular 45s 

Philips continue their series of “The Art of . . .’ with discs by Gré 
Brouwenstijn and Franz Vroons (Ballo excerpts. ABE 10127); Lily Pons in 
arias from Lakmé and I] Barbiere (ABE 10133), Eleanor Steber in three songs 
by Berlioz with orchestra— specially recommended this (ABE 10069); 
Antonietta Stella in Puccini arias for which she is suited, and Linda di 
Chamounix’s ‘O luce di quest’anima’ for which she isn’t (ABE 10130); 
Giuseppe Taddei in arias ion Vespri, Don Carlos and Ballo, well worth 
having (ABE 10128); and finally Jenny Tourel, irresistible in excerpts from 
Offenbach’s La Périchole, and singing the Barcarolle from the Tales of 
Hoffmann with herself (ABE 10082). 


Forthcoming Releases 

During the summer Decca recorded a new Aida in Vienna with Tebaldi, 
Simionato, Bergonzi, Cornell MacNeill, Arnold van Mill, and Fernando 
Corena. The conductor was Herbert von Karajan and the orchestra the Vienna 
Philharmonic. At the close of the sessions, the Vienna Philharmonic presented 
Decca’s recording ‘crew’ with the Nicolai medal. RCA have recorded a new 
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Don Giovanni with Birgit Nilsson, Leontyne Price, Eugenia Ratti, Siepi, 
Corena, Valletti, van Mill, and Heinz Blankenburg, conductor Leinsdorf. 
Columbia have recorded Le Nozze di Figaro and Don Giovanni, both con- 
ducted by Guilini, and with the casts that recently appeared in London in 
concert performances at the Festival Hall. Schwarzkopf, Moffo, Cossotto, 
Gatta, Haddei, Waechter, Vincd, Cappucilli, Ercolani for Figaro: Sutherland, 
Schwarzkopf, Sciutti, Alva, Waechter, Taddei, Cappuccilli, Frick for Don 
Giovanni. EMI have also recorded a Traviata with De los Angeles, and a 
Verdi Requiem, both conducted by Serafin. In Milan Decca have recorded 
Pagliacci with Gabriella Tucci, Del Monaco, MacNeill; Tosca with Tebaldi, 
Del Monaco, and London. In Rome RCA have recorded Turandot with Birgit 
Nilsson, Tebaldi, Bjoerling, and Tozzi; and there is also a new Ariadne from 
the same company with Rysanek, Roberta Peters and Jan Peerce, conducted 
by Leinsdorf. Rysanek has also recorded Macbeth under Leinsdorf in New 
York, with Leonard Warren, Bergonzi, and the rest of last season’s Metro- 
politan cast. Ricordi-Mercury in Milan recorded yet another Lucia with 
Renata Scotto, Di Stefano, Bastianini, conductor Sanzogno. 





Book Reviews 
BELLINI : by Francesco Pastura. (Guanda. 3,5001.) 


Though Bellini and Byron never met, they were contemporaries and they 
had many points of resemblance—early success, great physical beauty, famous 
(and scandalous) love affairs. Another thing they have in common is the 
difficulty they have given their biographers. Like Byron, Bellini wrote copious 
letters which were partially destroyed. In Bellini’s case, the destroyer was his 
life-long friend Francesco Florimo, who survived the composer by many years 
and, having destroyed the letters he considered too damaging to his friend’s 
glory, wrote a biography of him which for a long time remained the most 
authoritative. 

Fortunately Francesco Pastura, curator of the Bellini museum in Catania, 
has had the patience and the opportunity to track down a number of surviv- 
ing papers, to decipher apparently cryptic references in family letters, and to 
read through hundreds of contemporary newspapers; the result is a biography 
which corrects Florimo’s mistakes, clears up a number of misconceptions, 
and does away with some romantic legends. The author does not go very much 
into criticism of the music, nor does he analyse very deeply the character of 
his subject (Bellini is still awaiting his Mosco Carner); but he gives an 
excellent, almost day-by-day account of the composer's life, and incidentally 
gives an accurate and fascinating picture of the early _nineteenth-century 
musical world. Bellini’s career, though unusual in the suddenness and brilliance 
of his success, was in other ways typical of the times; and Pastura depicts the 
course of studies at the Naples Conservatory, the mechanics of opera produc- 
tion in Italy, and the complex musical politics of Paris, still dominated by the 
massive figure of Rossini. ; . 

Like most biographers, Pastura is on the defensive about his subject; but 
in his effort to make Bellini likeable and admirable, he is still scrupulously 
honest and presents all the documents, so that the reader can form his own 
judgment, deciding whether or not Bellini was a gentleman in his private life 
and whether or not he was an opportunist in his musical one. The important 
thing, in any case, is that he was a genius. The few works he managed to 
write in his tragically brief life are all important to us, and Pastura presents 
us with their historical and personal background, a valuable contribution. 

William Weaver 


MOZART: Pictorial Biography: by Erich Valentin (Thames & Hudson Ltd. 


ai  ICTURE HISTORY OF OPERA: by Philip Hope-Wallace in collabora- 
tion with Raymond Mander and Joe Mitchenson (Hulton. 35s). ; 

Two illustrated books on which you might care to spend your Christmas 
book tokens. The Mozart picture biography is recommended without any 
reservations whatsoever. It is beautifully produced, the prints, photographs, 
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etc., have been marvellously reproduced; and the excellent text by Erich 
Valentin, which helps bring the pictures to life, has been very well translated 
by Margaret Shenfield. The Picture History of Opera, with a text by our 
colleague Mr Hope-Wallace, is full of the most fascinating pictures that will 
appeal to all interested in the great divas of the past. Unfortunately not 
enough care has been taken over the quality of the reproductions, and some 
of the printing looks as if it has been skimped. Mr Hope-Wallace’s comments, 
sometimes witty, sometimes caustic, are an enjoyable feature. His longer 
historical essays seem to fall between two stools, as if he was not quite sure 
whether the book was catering for the expert or the beginner. H.D.R. 
OPERA ANNUAL No. 6: edited by Harold Rosenthal, John Calder, London, 
25s. 

The first thing that struck me about the latest Opera Annual was its very 
unattractive type-face, like a severe schoolmaster in pince-nez. This, I gather, 
is due to the printing strike in the summer; it has meant a good many 
misprints, including a consistent misspelling of Dmitri ‘Mitropolous’. The 
illustrations are interesting, and some of the photos are in colour; but many 
of them are dully focused or poorly lit, and the coloured ones look all the 
same, a pool of light surrounded by darkness. There is an excellent photo- 
graph of Lammers as Medea, and an interesting one of Schwarzkopf and 
Richard Lewis in The Bartered Bride. Was it tactful to put a picture of 
Sutherland in the middle of an article on Callas? 

The special subject of the 1959 annual is America, with a potted history 
of the Met., a piece on the last year’s productions there, and Gilbert Chase 
on ‘Towards an American Opera’ (but he ignores most of Menotti, and all 
of the American musical, the most vital achievements of American musical 
theatre to date). This department is not the best in the volume. Horst Koegler 
is interesting, and unexpectedly polite, about Walter Felsenstein (when are we 
going to have one of his productions here?); Christopher Hassall gives a 
really enlightening and thoughtful exposé of the aims of an operatic trans- 
lator. The articles by George London and Richard Strauss’s sister will 
probably be familiar to some readers, but deserve to reach this wider public. 
I particularly enjoyed Mr London’s account of a Tales of Hoffmann in which 
he expected to be confronting Jurinac, and found to his horror ‘not my 
lissom Giulietta, but something like a light cruiser in spangles’. The article 
on opera in films was a useful piece of field work. Did you know that Destinn 
made a film (The Lion's Bride)? And Farrar (several, including Carmen)? 
And Flagstad, and Schipa, and Joseph Hislop, and so on? The list excludes, 
perhaps on purpose, the version of Fledermaus called Oh Rosalinda!!, and 
an Italian Tosca film of just post-war vintage which I know of from a still in 
a Penguin on films. Fritz Lang’s Siegfried of 1923 was not an operatic 
adaptation, but a film of the old saga. 

There are the usual record survey and lists of premiéres and rosters. 
There is a fulsome tribute to Callas, an excellent piece on Handel's stage 
works by Julian Herbage, and a good deal else. Lots of reading, most of it 
worth while, if you can survive the type face. W.S.M. 





es 
Opera Diary 
Scala Theatre. The Cenci (November 5). 

Though people won’t or can’t believe it, one much prefers to praise 
than to deplore, especially where no end of time, money and enthusiasm 
have been lavished upon a musical venture. But faced with a work like 
Roget Sacheverell Coke’s The Cenci — the composer was responsible for 
the adaptation of Shelley’s play — no amount of charity or goodwill can 
deafen one’s ears to the unpalatable fact that the music just won’t do. It 
won't stand up, as the lawyers say, to cross-examination of the simplest 
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One is obliged to leave on one side all the matters one would 
normally discuss about a new opera — e.g. style, dramatic structure, the 
dramatic potentiality of the plot. Such topics, I fear, pale into in- 
significance beside the basic insufficiency of Mr Coke’s musical resources. 
His score struck me as the work of a man who has mastered a few of 
the most minor points of musical grammar — the commas and full stops, 
so to say, and now and again an occasional clause — but never the 
mechanics of putting together a sentence; which deficiency, I presume, 
accounts for the quite remarkable absence of a memorable melodic 
thought from the beginning of the work to its end. Small wonder, then, 
that to my ears at least this occasion was something of an embarrass- 
ment. I wish it hadn’t been ; and hope that Mr Coke, like the rest of us, 
may yet learn from his mistakes. The Cenci from this point of view 
could be useful to him, costly though it may have been in other respects. 

The Imperial Opera Company was responsible for the one-night 
performance, in which the London Symphony Orchestra was conducted 
by Sir Eugene Goossens. Ronald Firmager as the wicked Count (bursting 
with nameless and hence not very stageworthy desires), Audrey Bowman 
as his wife Lucretia, and Patricia Bartlett as the wronged daughter, 
Beatrice, did their best in somewhat discouraging circumstances. Not all 
Goossens’s skill could prevent the composer’s often impenetrable textures 
from smothering the singers. Vere Laurie produced. Mitchell 


Covent Garden. Salome (November 13) 


Salome is not a unique figure in the romantic tradition, nor is she 
even the most horrific. The nastier perversions, necrophily prominent 
among them, dog the literature of the 19th century, and one does not 
have to search far in the pages of Flaubert or Swinburne, let alone such 
figures as Huysmans or Rémy de Gourmont, to see how insistently the 
shadow of the Marquis de Sade falls across a century’s tradition. The 
romantic frisson derives ultimately from the twisting of normality so as 
to heighten sensation, whether of landscape (it was the brutal distortion 
of normal pastoral beauty, and contrast with it, that made the Wolf's 
Glen a locus classicus of romanticism, so to speak) or character. The 
refinements of cruelty which the romantics would cultivate in the course 
of their pleasures make impossible reading for anyone of a normal 
stomach. But the essence of this ‘pleasure that’s all but pain’ always lies 
in the deliberate flouting of normal beauty, the sadistic constraint of 
nature. The Medusa’s beauty haunts the air, the solitary knight is 
enmeshed by a belle dame sans merci, the beautiful novice Matilda in 
Lewis’s The Monk proves to be an instrument of Satan, Salome crouched 
over her prize is still ‘a chaste princess of Judaea’. 

I bring all this up because I believe Inge Borkh’s Salome to have 
been demonstrably so radically misconceived as to wreck the entire point 
of the opera. Salome is rooted in the romantic tradition, with a lineage 
directly traceable through Flaubert, Heine (Atta Troll), Mallarmé and 
Maeterlinck to Wilde, who did not write his play in French merely out 
of exhibitionism. She is terrifying precisely because she is a sixteen-year- 
old virgin: it is a sulky child who obstinately insists on having the man’s 
head off his shoulders if she can’t get it while it’s on them. Flaubert 
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describes her ‘air enfantin’ as she makes her demand; Laforgue insists 
on her purity and childlike beauty. Miss Borkh gave us a depraved. 
Elektra-like figure, lunging about the stage with eyes rolling horridly and 
lips drooling in anticipation of satisfying a familiar blood-lust. Salome’s 
innocent question, ‘What is that, the Son of Man?’ emerged as the 
caricature of innocence—sarcasm ; and the demands for her prize had, 
not a mounting impatience to be given her reward, but a madman’s 
skull-breaking compulsion. Once confronted with the head, she withdrew 
into a concentration on it that allowed one to admire her purely vocal 
qualities ; and there was certainly much to admire in her negotiation of 
this crippling vocal line. Outstanding among the other singers was 
Helmut Melchert’s Herod, a brilliant study of a weak, nasty despot, 
caricaturing this sorry figure without distorting musicianship as well. 
Otakar Kraus, as versatile and musicianly as always, made a noble 
Jokanaan, and Rudolf Kempe produced voluptuous playing from the 
orchestra. But none of these virtues could rescue the opera. J.W. 


Festival Hall. Doktor Faust (November 13). 

This enterprising concert performance of Busoni’s last, unfinished 
and much discussed opera was of a kind to project the work in its true 
colours. Sir Adrian Boult, ably supported by the London Philharmonic 
Orchestra, was in charge of the venture—he was responsible for the 
English premiére of the opera in 1937 (again in the concert hall)— 
Dietrich Fischer-Dieskau was an authoritative Faust, very much inside 
a music drama whose drama itself is almost wholly interior, Richard 
Lewis a fine Mephistopheles, and Heather Harper a _ radiant-voiced 
Duchess of Parma. Many of the smaller parts, too, were well done. No 
doubt had the work been staged, these lesser characters would have 
emerged with greater distinctness. It is one of the drawbacks of concert 
versions of unfamiliar operas that the minor dramatis personae tend to 
remain cloaked in obscurity. Only the principals can really afford to get 
along without those invaluable means of identification, costume and 
décor, which tell us who is singing about what, and where. 

But the burning question, of course, is not whether or no Doktor 
Faust is stageworthy—successful German productions of it would suggest 
that the work is at least a practical theatrical proposition—but whether 
or no the music claims more than our intermittent attention. It almost 
goes without saying, I think, that we are obliged to respect Busoni’s 
score, which generously reveals the scale of his noble talent. The con- 
spicuous transparency of his instrumentation, his often strikingly adven- 
turous harmony, the originality and unmistakably personal flavour of 
some of his invention (those who admire the later piano works will have 
found many things to admire here), the moral grandeur of his intentions 
—all these positive qualities abound in Doktor Faust; and yet the opera, 
for me, is no more than an intriguing and high-minded failure. 

It is not simply that the opera is not operatic in any conventional 
sense, nor that its total form would appear to be somewhat haphazard. 
What ultimately negates the obvious quality and limited inspiration of 
Busoni’s music is the curiously negative character of its positive achieve- 
ments. I am not trying to write paradoxically, though so enigmatic a 
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composer invites such a style. But Busoni in many ways was an exalted 
Angry Man of opera, opposed more or less to everything typical of the 
art and eager to show how impregnable taste and a talent for magic 
might conquer the stage. But can they? 

It is true that it is the magical parts of Busoni’s opera that disclose 
his individuality most acceptably and memorably. But this is a relatively 
minor field and undoubted successes here are scarcely sufficient to fill a 
canvas as broad as Doktor Faust. As for taste: it can be a condition of 
great music, but it is by no means indispensable. Alone, taste is a bore. 
Busoni’s score is, in fact, rarely boring, but what it lacks is the big, 
thrilling breath of dramatic inspiration which keeps good and not-so- 
good operas alive and kicking—works many of which, I fear, Busoni 
would have regarded with a baleful eye and ear. 

It is unfair to chastise a composer for not accomplishing what he 
specifically had no desire to accomplish. One must admit, moreover, the 
function of the strenuous intellectual pressure which lies at the back of 
so much of Busoni’s music, the justification of his grappling with the 
enemy (Wagner), of his stubborn Nay-saying to romantic temptation. 
For it is just this busy show of antipathies which creates the personality 
in sound we recognize as Busoni. So his industriously negative gestures 
do have their fruitful creative consequences. On the other hand, this 
kind of positive-negativity is not enough; there comes a time in Doktor 
Faust where one feels suffocated by the weight of Busoni’s cold war and 
longs for a truce—more than that, for the glimpse of a musical idea 
spontaneously conceived and freely developed. 

But this kind of music-making postulates a relaxation (I don’t mean 
mental laziness) of which Busoni was incapable. When he does relax, 
when he does lower the pegs which support his ideal and unrealisable 
ambitions, a fatal transformation overtakes his music. It not only begins 
to echo the very models it affects to abhor (Wagner among them), but to 
display an embarrassing banality. 

There is a conclusion to be drawn from all this, no doubt. Perhaps 
that the composer mixed up in this large-scale undertaking was a small 
and rather uncertain one? It was not that Busoni was too big for his 
boots, however, but that his mind and his music did not always keep. in 
step. Donald Mitchell 


Sadler’s Wells. Katya Kabanova (November 18) 

The revival of Katya Kabanova at Sadler’s Wells was a triumphant 
success, and confirmation that the work is one of the masterpieces of 
20th century opera. All over Europe Janacek’s music is becoming part 
of the regular repertory. When Norman Tucker first staged Katya, in 
1951, he was introducing a relatively little-known composer. Now, let us 
hope, the way is open for productions of other Janacek operas. 

Katya (first produced in 1921) is from a musical point of view far 
more highly developed than Jenufa (1904). Though the score lasts little 
more than an hour and a half, it is of a marvellous intensity. In two 
phrases that pierce to the heart of things, Janacek can communicate a 
moment in a human relationship—can make us feel and understand what 
it might take another a full-scale duet to achieve. The degree of musical 
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Marie Collier as Katya, 
William McAlpine as Boris 


organization is extraordinary, yet 
the effect is of spontaneity and 
directness. We sense the musical 
unity of such a passage as the gar- 
den scene. Later, with the score, 
we can analyse the miracle of it. 
But in the theatre it is a tissue of 
magical sounds — that thrilling 
moment when the off-stage octaves 
of one pair of lovers pierces the 
chatter of other!—of melodies and 
harmonies, and phrases growing 
one from the next, that afford an 
experience miles removed from the 
make-believe world of ordinary 
operas. 

The opera is based on Ostrovsky’s play The Storm, a compelling 
and strangely prophetic work from the mid-nineteenth century. Both play 
and opera are usually analysed in terms of the conflict between a con- 
servative world of authority, and the young who rebel against it, either 
deliberately like the lovers Barbara and Vanya (who finally run away to 
Moscow and a new, freer life), or, else, like Katya, because they cannot 
help it, because a shining sense of what life could and should be over- 
rides their scruples. Tikhon, Katya’s husband, and Boris, her lover, lie 
somewhere between these worlds. Though they sense what is right, they 
submit to the old ones so that in time they may inherit wealth and 
authority themselves. Katya’s tragedy is that she is unable to resolve the 
conflict: ‘shame’ and a sense of ‘sin’ are too deeply implanted in her. 
This conflict of generations becomes explicit in the last act, in the con- 
versation between Vanya, for whom storms are ‘just electricity’, and the 
rich merchant Dikoy, who declares that ‘storms are sent to warn us that 
God is almighty and punishes sinners’. But in truth it is only one element 
in a work which is also an enthralling study of individuals: of a mother 
and her son, a mother and her daughter-in-law, of at least seven people 
into whose minds and feelings we enter. 

Dennis Arundell’s production is highly intelligent, sensitive and very 
complete. The symbolism of the natural storm precipitating the storm in 
Katya’s mind and her great confession is beautifully handled. The sense 
of the close village community is achieved with a score of skilful touches 
—often simply in the way a greeting may be passed at the side of the 
stage. The contrast between the Kabanovas’ oppressive house, and out- 
side the Volga sweeping away to freedom, is well sustained (settings and 
lighting are both admirable). And most important of all, within this 
frame each character is fully and consistently realized. Charles 
Mackerras’s conducting is on the same high level of accomplishment and 
insight ; production and musical realization are perfectly matched. 
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Marie Collier's soprano is of a kind that I find peculiarly affecting: 
shining with a dark lustre, well-covered, with a constant suggestion of 
tragedy to it. (In this role Amy Shuard had a very similar timbre.) To 
some extent this may be a personal taste: I can understand those who 
prefer a clearer tone. Her acting of role was dignified and extremely 
moving, reflecting the swift course of the tragedy as it developed. Marion 
Studholme’s Barbara, though sung a little less sweetly than before, was 
otherwise as attractive as ever: a delightful portrayal. Monica Sinclair, 
the new Kabanicha, is naturally young and vigorous, with a young and 
vigorous voice ; in her endeavour to portray crusted age and implacable 
authority there was apparent a trace of hamminess. William McAlpine 
was an excellent Boris, and Kevin Miller a charming Vanya with just the 
right nimble manner (though he could make more of his song at the start 
of the garden scene by using the words more vividly, and colouring the 
lines as strongly as Janacek colours the accompaniment ; folk songs need 
not be expressionless). Stanislav Pieczora made a convincing Dikoy, 
William Aitken a good Kabanov. Smaller parts were well taken. This 
was indeed a triumph for the Sadler’s Wells. AP. 


Covent Garden. Der Rosenkavalier (December 4) 

The revival of Rosenkavalier at Covent Garden has brought forth a 
spate of soul-searching on the part of several of my colleagues, who 
suddenly appear to be worried about the decadence of the work, about 
the vulgarity of the libretto, about Strauss’s music; in fact about every- 
thing that Der Rosenkavalier is. Perhaps Strauss is about to suffer a 
temporary eclipse in much the same way as Verdi did in the generation 
that followed his death; or perhaps, after all, Strauss might well prove 
to be the Meyerbeer of his day. In either case the question one must ask 
is why did this revival of Rosenkavalier in particular touch off these 
arguments. Was it because on this occasion we were left dry-eyed at the 
end of Act 1, and again in Act 3, and because the Marschallin of 
Elisabeth Schwarzkopf, which had 
been so eagerly anticipated was so 
artificially conceived, that all the 
heart vanished from the character? 
I believe it was. 

This . Marschallin was a 
radiantly lovely young woman, 
who wore her heart on her sleeve 
and seemed far too forthcoming in 
her behaviour with Octavian in 
the opening scene. She was playing 
with Octavian and we could not 
believe she really minded that he 
had left the room without kissing 
her at his final exit in that act. 
Her monologue was a beautifully 
studied piece of singing, but 








Sena Jurinac as Octavian 
Houston Rogers 
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Kurt Béhme as Ochs 


seemed to lack spontaneity. In the 
last act, her dismissal of Ochs was 
perhaps the best thing she did all 
evening—and then once again in 
the scene leading up to the trio, 
and in the trio itself, we became 
terribly conscious of just how 
Schwarzkopf was making her 
effects. This was a case of art 
failing to conceal art, and one 
must regretfully register a major 
disappointment. 

Sena Jurinac’s Octavian has long 
been famous. Although she is a 
soprano, the warm dark timbre of 
her voice is such as to differentiate 
her vocally from the Marschallin 
and Sophie, which is not always the 


case with soprano Octavians. She was in wonderful voice, and sang with 
feeling and moving sincerity. Her playing of the part was little short of 
miraculous, and the many subtle touches she brought to her acting helped 
to make her the most convincing interpreter of the part I can remember. 


Her sense of fun too in the scenes 


Kurt Béhme’s Ochs was likewise first rate. I had seen it twice before 


in Munich; once under Kleiber, 


Kleiber his tendency to overplay was under control—under Keilberth he 
had coarsened the character. Fortunately he once again gave us an Ochs 
who always remembered that he was a nobleman; and his sense of fun 
was infectious. In addition he sang the music as no other Ochs today can. 
Hanny Steffek’s Sophie was good, but not outstanding. There have 
been and will be many better Sophies, and certainly our own company 
could have provided one. Ronald Lewis’s Faninal, benefiting from Hans 
Busch’s direction, has improved out of all recoghition; and Monica 
Sinclair and Raymond Nilsson did well by Annina and Valzacchi. 


Among the minor roles, mention 


beautifully conceived hairdresser, and of the anonymous chorister who 
contributed a lovely character study as the doctor at the end of Act 2. 
These were just two examples of the admirable touches of Hans Busch, 
who did all he could with the old sets (modified in Act 2, so that 


Octavian now made his entrance 


instead of coming up from below). I could not agree with his leaving 


the Lerchenau retinue on stage for 


Georg Solti made a welcome Covent Garden début and drew some 
magnificent playing from the orchestra. There were some wonderful 


sonorities, rather lacking in recent 


very sensuous playing. What one missed was tenderness—but that was 
a quality lacking in the performance as a whole, except when the divine 


Jurinac was on the stage. 

















































Houston Rogers 


with Ochs was a joy. 


and once under Keilberth. Under 


must be made of Harold Turner’s 


by coming down a flight of stairs 


the Act 2 curtain however. 


Strauss performances here, and some 






H.D.R. 
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Gloria Lane as Carmen 


Covent Garden. Carmen (Decem- 
ber 8) 


The only performance of 
Carmen in its present revival 
which I was able to attend coin- 
.cided with the absence of the 
principal conductor John Pritch- 
ard. His substitute, James Gibson, 
conducted carefully and _ with 
evident knowledge, but gave a 
genteel, humdrum interpretation 
that seemed sluggish and compara- 
tively lifeless. He must be held 
partly but not entirely responsible 
for the lack-lustre effect of the 
performance. Jon Vickers’s Don 
José is now well known and much 
admired, though on this night there was more intensity than tone in his 
singing. Joan Carlyle’s Micaéla was supremely efficient, but too hard to 
be at all appealing. Ronald Lewis offered a dramatically well-intentioned 
but musically disappointing Escamillo. I liked the new Frasquita of 
Jenifer Eddy, and David Kelly’s Zuniga a good deal. 

And the Carmen? Gloria Lane sings the part warmly, acts it 
vivaciously, and looks extremely becoming. Yet her resources are small 
in scale for the part in this theatre. From the back of the house she 
could be heard well enough in the Habanera, but her visible personality 
did not carry that far, and she seemed to be just another of the cigarette 
girls. In the third act I stood as near as possible to the stage and found 
that the emotional impact of her performance rose enormously. She does 
not use words impressively—the English translation does not inspire one 
to do so, perhaps—but there is much character in her impersonation. 
She is not a big artist, but a very attractive one. W.S.M. 





‘The Opera Directory’ 

The first edition of THE OPERA DIRECTORY (which will be on sale next 
spring) is now in preparation, and every effort has been made to contact all 
professional operatic artists — solo singers, conductors and musical staff, pro- 
ducers and designers and living composers of opera — but in case you have 
been omitted please write to the address given below. If you are already in 
possession of our questionnaire, please return it immediately. 

All opera houses, opera festivals and operatic societies employing pro- 
fessional artists will also be listed, together with their senior administrative 
and technical staff, and we would be glad to hear from any such organizations 
or individuals who feel they may have been omitted. If any reader can help 
with information about little-known operatic enterprises, and in particular 
about opera in Turkey, Rumania and Japan, would be most grateful. 

There are opportunities in this book for advertising, and we would be 
glad to hear from potential advertisers at an early date. New editions will be 
issued at approximately three-year intervals. Anne Ross, Editor 


THE OPERA DIRECTORY, + JOHN CALDER (Publishers) LTD., 
17 Sackville Street, London, W.1 
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GERALD MOORE 


The Unashamed Accompanist 


The first accompanist to become as great an attraction 
on the concert platform as the soloist, Gerald Mcore has 
been associated with many great singers and instru- 
mentalists. His little classic on the art of accompaniment 
(‘the one indispensable, unrivalled textbook’, said Felix 
Aprahamian in “The Sunday Times”) is now available in 
an enlarged, illustrated edition. 103. 6d. 


MEN OF MUSIC 


Wallace Brockway & Herbert Weinstock 


An introduction to the careers of twenty-three composers 
from Palestrina to Stravinsky, a book that is fresh and not 
‘written down,’ nor muddied by technical jargon. 25s. 


2 


After dining at ALBERT one feels at Peace with all the World. 
—Robin Douglas 


RESTAURANT ALBERT 


53-55 BEAK STREET : REGENT STREET : W.1 
CONTINENTAL CUISINE 
under personal supervision of MONSIEUR ALBERT 
* 
LUNCH 3 Course 7s. 6d. DINNER 4 Course 10s. 6d. 
Also A La Carte specialities * Facilities for parties up to 50 
Licensed till midnight * Reservations up to 10.30 p.m. * GERrard 1296 











FOR SUPPER AFTER THE OPERA 
telephone KEN 1390 and reserve a table with... 


RAY PARKES 
: at No. 4 BEAUCHAMP PLACE, S.W.3 
OPEN from 7.30 p.m. to 1.30 a.m. 








CLOSED MONDAYS 
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Kindly mention OPERA when communicating with advertisers 

















Questions and Answers 


Could you give me some news of the tenor Renato Gigli, who sang Otello in 
a studio performance of Verdi’s opera for the BBC shortly after the war. 
Erna Roth, London, N.W.10. 

Renato Gigli, who was born in 1902, sang regularly at the Rome Opera 
from 1943-6. Before the war he was heard in the leading Italian opera houses, 
and in the early 1950s sang in Milan (Cavaradossi, Canio), and in several 
principal opera houses. He seems to have retired now. His most famous role 
was // Picola Marat in Mascagni’s opera of that name. 


Could you please tell me something of the career of Eberhard Wiichter. 
Irene Soinsonn, Stockholm, Sweden. 

Wachter was born in Vienna in 1929 and studied at the Academy there. 
He made his début at the Volksoper in 1953 as Silvio and joined the State 
Opera the following year. He first sang at Covent Garden in 1956 as the 
Count in Figaro; and at Bayreuth in 1958. 

Could you please tell me if Amelita Galli-Curci is still alive; and if so, what 
is her present address. Jack Butts, Auckland, New Zealand. 

Galli-Curci retired from the opera stage some twenty-five years ago. She 
lives in Beverly Hills, California, 

Could you please tell me what has happened to Richard Crooks. M. Graham, 
Bootle, Lancs. 

Richard Crooks, the American tenor, sang his last opera performances at 
the Metropolitan, New York, in December 1942, when he appeared as Don 
Ottavio. He made a few concert appearances 1943-5, and although his voice 
was as fine as it ever had been, was forced to retire owing to illness. He is at 
present living in California. 





Readers’ Letters 


Tape Recordings 
If any readers of OPERA are interested in exchanging tape recordings of 
operas, news about opera seasons, and the exchange of programmes, I would 
very much like them to get into touch with me. 
Albert Lainoff, 1463 Sacramento Street, Appt. 6, San Francisco 9, 
Calif., U.S.A. 


Back Numbers Required 

I lack the following copies of OPERA to have a complete set from the 
very first issue: All Volume I, Volume II, Nos. 1, 2, 6, 8, 10, 12; and 
indices to Volumes II and III. I would also like to procure as many copies 
of BALLET AND OPERA as possible. I am willing to pay any fairly reasonable 


price. 
John M, Gehl III, 2218 Napoleon Avenue, 
New Orleans, 15, Louisiana, U.S.A. 


Libretti Wanted 

I am anxious to obtain libretti of the following operas: La Scala di Seta 
and Jl Cambio della Valigia by Rossini; Donizetti’s Betly, and Wolf's 
Der Corregidor. 


P. Fortescue, Flat 6, 402 Fulwood Road, Sheffield 10. 


Rudolf Kempe 
Readers of your magazine might be interested in a few more details of 
Rudolf Kempe’s early career as a conductor in Leipzig. In the 1936-7 season 
he conducted performances of Der Evangelimann, Der Freischiitz, Humper- 
dinck’s Heirat wider Willen, Carmen, Der Wildschiitz, Figaro, and Cavalleria 
Rusticana; during the 1937-8 season he conducted several of the above works 
as well as Madama Butterfly. Between 1939 and 1942 he conducted seven new 
productions—Mozart’s La Finta Giardiniera, Bastien und Bastienne, and 
ll Re Pastore, Humperdinck’s Kénigskinder, Rigoletto, and Arabella. 
Herr Aurich, Dramaturg, Stidtische Oper, Leipzig. 
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New to Britain! 


VN 
KE OF 


{ PHiLPs| 


MOZART: 

ZAIDE, K.344 (sung in German) 
LO SPOSO DELUSO, K.430—fragment 
L'OCA DEL CAIRO, K.422—fragment 

{both sung in Italian) 

Ruthilde Boesch (soprano) Erich Majkut (tenor) 
George Maran (tenor) Walter Raninger (bass) 
The Salzburg Academy Choir and Orchestra 
conducted by Bernhard Paumgartner 

{ Mozart Jubilee Edition 1956) 
(In presentation album) 


MOZART: 

LE NOZZE Di FIGARO, K.492 (sung in Italian) 

Paul Schoffler (baritone) Sena Jurinac (soprano) 

Christa Ludwig (soprano) Walter Berry (bass) 

The Vienna State Opera Chorus; The Vienna 

Symphony Orchestra conducted by Karl Bohm 

(Mozart Jubilee Edition 1956) 

{In presentation album, complete with libretto) 
A 00357/9 L 


A 00396/7 L 


DONIZETTI: 

LINDA DI CHAMOUNIX (sung in Italian) 

Antonietta Stella (soprano) Renato Capecchi 

(bass-buffo) Cesare Valletti (tenor) Giuseppe 

Modesti (bass) Giuseppe Taddei (baritone) 

The Chorus and Orchestra of Teatro di San 

Carlo di Napoli conducted by Tullio Serafin 

(In presentation album, complete with libretto) 
A 00423/25 L 

BIZET: 

LES PECHEURS DE PERLES (sung in French) 

Pierrette Alarie (soprano) Léopold Simoneau 

(tenor) René Bianco (baritone) Xavier Depraz 

(bass) The Elisabeth Brasseur Choir; 

The Lamoureux Orchestra conducted by 

Jean Fournet 

{in presentation album) 


A 00188/9 L 


Mites: 


RECORDS tCiMmtiTeo, STANHOPE 





PHiLtPs 
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d’ALBERT: 

TIEFLAND (sung in German) 

Gré Brouwenstijn. (soprano) Waldemar Kmentt 

(tenor) Paul Schoffler (baritone) Oskar 

Czerwenka (bass) The Vienna State Opera 

Chorus; The Vienna Symphony Orchestra 

conducted by Rudolf Moralt 

(In presentation 

album with analytical notes) A 00413/4L 

SCHONBERG: 

QUARTETS: No. 2 in F SHARP MINOR, Op. 10, 

for STRINGS AND SOPRANO; No. 3, Op. 30 

The Juilliard String Quartet, Uta Graf (soprano) 
AON77L 


SCHONBERG: 
QUARTET No. 4, Op. 37 


WEBERN : 
FIVE MOVEMENTS FOR STRING QUARTET, 
Op. 5 


BERG: f 
STRING QUARTET, Op. 3 


The Juilliard String Quartet A 01178 L 


STRAVINSKY : 

L’OISEAU DE FEU—SUITE (The Firebird) 
LE SACRE DU PRINTEMPS (The Rite of 
Spring) New York Philharmonic 


conducted by Igor Stravinsky A 01307 L 


© PHILIPS 
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Opera Calendar 
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Date COVENT GARDEN SADLER’S WELLS 
January 
1 Cavalleria; Pagliacci Merry Widow 
2 (m) Ballet Hansel and Gretel 
2 «e) Aida Tannhauser 
January 
4 Cavollezia; Pagliacci = 
$5 Ballet Figaro 
6 Ballet Hansel and Gretel 
7 Cavalleria; Pagliacci Merry Widow 
8 Traviata (Sutherland) Figaro 
9 (m) | Ballet Merry Widow 
9 () Ballet Flying Dutchman 
January 
1} Traviata => 
1? Ballet Figaro 
13 Traviata Merry Widow 
14 Ballet Cenerentola 
1s Cavalleria; Pagliacci Bluebeard’s Castle; Oedipus Rex (1 
16 (m) Ballet Hansel and Gretel 
1€ (e) Tales of Hoffmann (revival) Bluebeard & Ocdipus 
January 
18 Ballet _ 
19 Tales of Hoffmann Bluebeard & Ocdipus 
20 Ballet Hansel and Gretel 
21 Cavalleria; Pagliacci Bluebeard & Ocdipus 
22 Traviata Cenerentola 
23 (m) Ballet ~— 
23 «e) Ballet Bluebeard & Ocdipus 
January 
25 Tales of Hoffmann ~- 
26 Ballet Cenerentola 
27 Traviata Bluebeard & Ocdipus 
28 Balle: Cenerentola 
29 Savaileria; Pagliacci Flying Dutchman 
30 (m) Ballet 
30 (e) Traviata Figaro 
February 
1 Ballet - 
2 Te andot (Shuard-Kaart) Bohéme (revival) 
3 Ballet Tannhauser 
4 Tales of Hoffmann Bohéme 
5 Lucia di Lammermoor (Sutherland) Tannhauser 
6 (m) Ballet — 
| 6 (e) Ballet Cenerentola 
GLOUCESTER GRAND OPERA GROUP 





Don Giovanni. January 7, 8, 9, at the Sir Thomas Rich's School, Gloucester 


ROYAL COURT THEATRE, LONDON 
Christopher Sly (Eastwood) January 24, by the English Opera Group 


ROYAL FESTIVAL HALL, LONDON 

Eugene Onegin (Film) January 3, 10 

Messe Solennetle (Rossini) January 20, with Joan Hammond, Marjorie Thomas, Walter Midgley, 
James Milligan. Conductor Sargent. B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra 

Carmina Burana (Orff) January 26 with Maria Tauberova, John Hauxvell, John Whitworth. 
Conductor Jaroslav Krombholc. London Philharmonic Orchestra & Choir 
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. 
-> Eugene Onegin 
—a 
sag Tchaikovsky 
. P 
\| The cast includes: 
\ GALINA VISHNEVSKAYA as Tatiana; 
EUGENE BELOV as Onegin; 
SERGEI LEMESHEV as Lensky; 
IVAN PETROV as Prince Gremin 










with Chorus and Orchestra 
of the Bolshoi Theatre 
conducted by Boris Khaikin 
PMA1050-2 Libretto 8/6d 


Highlights from \ 
7 
Boris Godounov 
Moussorgsky orch. Rimsky-Korsakov (3 sives) 
a with MARK REIZEN 
as Boris, Pimen and Varlaam 


Highlights from 
Prince Igor 


Borodin orch. Rimsky-Korsakov (1 side) 
with MARK REIZEN 

as Prince Galitzky and Konchak 
with Chorus and Orchestra 

of the Bolshoi Theatre 
conducted by Vassili Nebolsin, 

Nicholas Golovanev, 

Alexander Melik-Pashaev 
PMA1047-8 Libretto 6/- 


334 R.P.M. LONG PLAYING RECORDS 
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Co. Lid. 
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In the forenoon I did besport myself most joyously with musick. 
Mistress Smith hath in her lodging a device named Avantic which 
doth recreate the sound of many musicians with such verisimilitude 
that the musicians themselves do seem to be present in the 

very chamber. 

This device did capture my interest most wondrously. By dint 

of much inquiry I did discover nothing beyond three cabinets of 
skillfull construction which occupied but a small part of the 
chamber. I perceived that the musick did emanate from two of the 
cabinets, which sounds did combine in a most melodious harmonie. 


Junior ‘ Glyndebourne ’with SPA 11 amplifier 
fitted: £49.78. SL 71 Loudspeaker 17 gns. 
tax paid. 


The Avantic SPA11 Stereophonic Amplifier 
meets all accepted standards of high fidelity. 
The twin push-pull output stages can be 
switched for mono or stereo reproduction 
The SL71 Loudspeaker with separate low 
and high frequency units has a wide smooth 
response. 

The cabinets are designed for the modern 
home. The Junior ‘Glyndebourne’ has space 
*3¢ a record player unit or tape deck as well 
as a radio. 

The SPAr1 can be obtained as an attrac- 
tively styled shelf-type unit for 28 gns. 


Send this advertisement with name and 
address for full details. 


BEAM - ECHO LIMITED LONDON Wi 


SHOWROOMS: 8 ECCLESTON STREET, S.W.1. SLOane 0695 -7 
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